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Schools. 


Alphahetized, first, by States ; second, by Towns. 
CONNECTICUT, Lyme. . 
LACK HALL SCHOOL.—A family and 
Preparatory School for a few boys. Thorough 
instruction and careful training. Best of references 
xiven. wae ___CHARL*s G. BARTLETT, Principal. 


Connecti UT, Mystic Bridge. 
Ay 'D FOR CATALOGUE OF THE 
Mystic voniee, Institute; 17th year; both sexes; 
health and home. ‘J. K. BUCKLYN, LL:D. 


CONNECTICUT, New Haven, Grove Hi Hall. _ 
ISS MONTFORT’S SCHOOL FOR 
Young Ladies.—Terth year be gins September 
24. For circulars and full information aadress 
Miss MONTFORT. 


tute. 








RB ONNECTICUT, “New Haven 

'S.S.L. CADY’S BOARDING AND 
. School for Young Ladies.—West End Insti- 
15th year commences Sept. 25. Send for Circular, 


CoNNECTICU T, Norfolk. : 
YOBBINS SCHOOL.—A Family School for 
day and boarding pupils. Location healthful, 
buildings new, appliances first class. Thorough prepa- 
ration for C oliege and advanced English course. 
Address ev. J. W. Beacd, Prin. 








ILLINOIS, Morgan Park, Cook Co. 
ORG. 4N PARK MILITARY ACADE- 
ny.—A first-class Puy red School for Boys. 
For full —— > send for Catalogue to 
Capt. Ep. N. Kirk TaLcott, Superintendent. 
ILLINOIS, ‘Chicago. : , , 
TNION COLLEGE OF LAW.—The Fall 
/ Term will begin Sept. 24th., For circular, address 
H. H. BooTH, Chicago, 
INDIANA, Terre Ha 
YOSE POLYTE ‘CH IC INSTITUTE. 
A School of Engineering. 
“HARLES O. THOMPSON, President. 
MAINE, Portland, 51 High Street. : 
M RS. THROOP'’S ENGLISH AND 
French School for young ladies and chil- 











Th 
ird pees begins September 22. 
limited to six 


a “Annapolis 
{NNAPOLIS FEMALE INSTITUTE. 
at; —Boar ling and Day School for Young Ladies 
and Little Girls. Mrs. Ricuarp WELSH, Principal, as- 
sisted by able professors. Will reopen september 15. 
MARYLAND, Catonsvill I 
"7. 44MOTHY'SE WN GLISH, FRENCH, 
and German Boarding and Day School for Y cane 


Ladies reopens September 17th. Principals, Miss M. C 
CARTER and Miss S. K. CARTER. 


Boarding scholars 








MARYLAND, Baltimore. 

) OMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 
Baltimore, No. 126 N. Eutaw St., Baltimore.— 

Regular session of 1884-85 will open October the Ist. 
A thorough course of three years’ instruction by Lec- 
tures, Clinics, and practical work in Laboratory. Drug- 
room, and Infirmary. For Catalo; “ and any further 
information, address the Dean of e College 

Wu. D. Booker, Dean. 157 Park Ave., , ny 





MASSACHUSETTS, Andover. 7 R 
BBOT ACADEMY FOR YOUNG LA- 
dies. The fifty-sixth year opens on Thursday, 
september 4. For admission soery to Miss PHILENA 
CKEEN, Principal; for circulars to W. F. DRAPER, An- 
dev er, Mass. 


MARYLAND. Balti 
i ,~DGEWOR TH SC CHOOL.—Boarding and 
._ Day School for Young Ladies and Children. The 
22d School year begins Th ay, September 18th. 
Circulars “eins. H on on lication to the Princi 


1 
irs. . LEFEBVRE, 59 Franklin Street. 





MaRYLAND, Reisterstown 
T. GEORGE'S HALL, FOR BOYS.— 


Unsurpassed. mx to $300. Circulars sent 
rof. J.C. Krngar, A.M., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Bos 


OSTON UNIT "ERSITY Law School. 


Address the Dean. EpmMunD H. BEeNyett, LL.D. 


E OME FOR YOU "NG LADIES AT- 
tending Private or Special Schools.—Refer to 

Rt. Rev. br. Paddock and Rev. Dr. Edward E. Hale. For 

circulars, address A. H. Hoyt, 16 Marlborough St. 














MASSACHUSETTS, Ros 


MASSACHUSETTS, Bos! 
NSTITUTEo 
in Civil, Mechan 
mistry, Architecture ete. 


7 ECHNOLOG Y. Coomere 
cal, and ¢ Mining Engineeri ng, Che- 

EBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 

} A. WALKER, Pres. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, No, 18 Boylston Pl. 


PREPARATION FOR THE INST] 
tute of Technology, and general education of 
bovs. Private School. Fall Term begins Wednesiay, 


srpsennaee 24. 


Masaac HUSETTS, Boston, CONSERVE 


I iA ENGLAND IVSERV ATOR) 
/ of Music. 


Musi*.—Vocul ard Instrumental, and Tunin 

Art.—Drawing, Painting, Modelling, and Portraiture. 

Oratory.—Literature and | anguaes 

Home.—Elegant accommodations for 
denta, 

Fall Term begins Sept. 1ith. 
Calendar free. 


Massac HUSETTS, Boston. 


ALBERT HALF 


500 lady stu 
Reautifully 
Address E. TouRJER, 


Illustrated 
Director 


lv ISS PUTNAM WILL OPEN TH? 
nineteenth year of ber Family and Day School 
Py! Young Ladies, Thursday, September 24, ISsé, at No. 


~orough ‘ee ecu atfentton given to little 
38 Marlborough Street. S; tent {tl 


ote Refers. by permissio., to Hon. Wm. M. Evarts, 
rof. A. P. Peaboey, D.D.. Cambridge, Mass.; Rev. Henry 
A. Coit. D.D., Principal St. Paul's School, Concord, N. 


H,; and many other eminent scholars. Prospectus sent 
on apganaien to Principal. 
M ASSACHUSETTS, Boston, ) Ne rs St 
| ISS WESSELHOEFT’S SCHOOL fer 
4 Girls reopens Wednesday, Oct. Ist, 1884 A 
limitea number of boarding pupils received 


a MASSACHUSETTS, Braintree 
HE THAYER ACADEMY. ollege 
preparatory and general course in E aaiteh Ste hi a 
ies send Modern Languages. J. B. SEWaLt, Head Master 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge 
ve CHARLES H. MO « 
d in Drawing and Water-c 
Young Ladies will resume Met. 2d, 
will be received. 


RE’ S CLASS 
lor Painting for 
A few more pupils 


Ay 5 


MASSACHUSETTS, 





H. MORSE’ » “fs FOR BOYS, 
- 43 West 39th Si. Vo” September 25. 
Intil September 15 address Gy Se 
scan b as 
Mass ACHUSETTS, Fastham) “tay & 
TLLISTON SEM. or In, PRI 
pares boys for the various ¢ Mts, co ‘eh 
er schools of science. The fall term wit. * 5 ‘ 
For catalogue address H. Saw tl, 
Acting. “@ 





Ma?sac HUSETTS, Great Barri ner n, Berksh Co 
EDGWICK INSTITUTE. —A_  SE- 
lect family school for boys. Address 

H. J. Van LENNEP, D.D. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Groton. 

ROTON SCHOOL FOR B( 

ZT \mited number of scholars will be 

autumn. 
For particulars, address 

ENDICOTT PEABODY, 

Episcopal Theol. School, Cambridge, Maas, 


YS. «= 4 
taken in the 


MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield 
ROSPECT HILL SCHOOL fer Ye 


Women. Established in 1869, C. Parsons, Prin. 


wre 
MMe 


MASSACHCSETTS, Piymouth. 6 

R. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL 

Boys.—Next (seventeenth) school year begins 
September 19. 


for 





MASSACHUSETTS, Quine v. 
DAMS ACADEM Y.—Pretara and 
Boarding School for Boys New year begins 
ifth September. Early application desirable to secure 
rooms. Address for information 
WILLIAM EVERETT, Master. 


tory 





‘MASSACHUSETTS Ss. Will lamstown, 

“RE YLOCK JINSTITUTE.—A PR 
ZT = paratory Scheo! for Boys. Terms, 850. Cata 
logues on application. GEORGE F. Mitss, Principal 


Berkshire Co 


MAS: ACHUSETTS. Stoc ree ige 
POYS AND YOUNG MEN PRIVAT! 
ly fitted for bc Cositioned or rejected 
candidates coached, summer or winter. F. HoFFMANN, 


MASSACHUSETTS, So Poe ; 3 

} OUNT HOLY0O. SEMINAR Y.— 
i Laboratories 
1000 volumes. 


Four years’ course s r women 
cabinets, and art gallery. Liorary of 1 
Board and Tuition $175 a year. Address 

Miss BLANCHARD, Prin., So. Had! ey. Mass, 


MASSACHUSETTS, West Rridgewater 
OWARD COLLEGIATE Institute.— 


Boarding and Day ‘choo! for Girls and Young 
Women. Address the Principal, 
HELEN MAGILL, Ph_D., 
Graduate of Swarthmore Coll, Boston Univ 
Newnham Coll., Cambridge, England. 


, and 


PRICE to CENTS 





MASSACHUSETTS, Westfield, 

MMILY SCHOOL FOR 

lege preparation a apecialty. Special irtil 

when required. Can recetve etght pupils, Kefers t 

college presidents as to cyt ners On entrance The 
best of care and thorough instruction. Address 

HENRY Dame 


Hamypxten Co 


OS 


aM 
M assac HUSETTS 70. haat n 
"EST NEW ENGLISH AN 
Clasa Schocls boy ff School Vear of this 
Family and Day School for Boys and Girte will bestn 
Sept. 17, INS4. Por catalogue, address Natu’ T. Aves 


Massacut ‘SETTS, Worcester 


QREAD INSTITUTE FOR YoU 
Ladies. Address Rev. Joun G Meimomrasy i 
MicwiGgas, Orchard Lake 
ICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEM) 


A A thorough Classical and Setentific Seb 
Graduates admitted to University upon diptoma toca 
tion, 26 miles from Detroit; pleasant and healthf 
For catalogue address Lieut, A. SCHROEDER, > 
Artillery, U.S. Army, Adjutant. 


NEw Hampsw're, Pxeter. 
SS {CAD Ve} 
ld year begins September toth 


For Catalogue, apply to the Secretary 


New HaMpscre K, _. Ortamor ath 


ry. . , és , 
HE ELEW! Th EAR OF MINS 
©. Morgan's well Known Schoo! for Young ! 
dies will commence September 04, i884 bharly appitoa 


tion ts desirable 


New JEasry, Morrtstows 

j l s 5 ye Ei a4 { a f ’ Hi ry { \ { A 
opens the Seminary at M ertet xwn, N. J. Seg 
Resident pative French tescbe:s 


te mber 17 Superior 


teacters of Vocal and Instrumental Music. Art teacher 
G. HW. McCord, ALN A. Board and tuition tn Brelish and 
Frenep Shs perannum, Circulars on application 

New Jersey, Newton 

VLLEGIA TH INSTITUTE BOS 

7 to 17 a spectalty Lowation high foet 
above sea level, healthy, Sbeawfyul. Ku limenta, bus 
ness, academic, College preparatery, music. cy mnas 
um, Grounds 15 acres. Kiding department, witt 
horses and chilliren's ponies. Catalogues free with 
highest endorsements. Jor: Wrrsos, AM, Princty al. 

New JERSEY —— 

MMIT ACADEMY.—A PREPARA 

tory School for Boys located in a beautiful 


and heathful part of the Staie; twenty miles from New 
York. Offers supertor advantages in Engtish, C} 
four Modern Languages, Chemistry, Drawing, and Mili 
tary Drill. Send for catalogue. ALFRED N. FULLER, Prin 


New JERSEY, New Rrupswick, 18 Living*ton Ave 
"THE MISSES ANABLE'S English and 

French Boarding and Day School a ‘Young La 
dic s and Children will reopen September 17. 


New York, Albany. 
LBANY LAW 
‘ Term begins Sept. 
dress the Dean, Honact b. SMITH, 
New Yor, Aurora, Cayuca Lake 
7 PELLS COLLEGE FOR YOUNG LA 
“dies. Pull i course. Music and Art. 


session be gins Sept. 10 
Send for Cata'ogue. 


SCHOOL, — FAL] 
2, 1884. For Circulars ad 
UL.D., Albany, '. \ 


gE. 8. _FRisBeR, D.D., President. 





New YorK, Ruffalo. : : : 

ISS ISABELLA WHITE, Stamford, 

4 Conn., has assumed charge of St. Morgaret's 

School, Buffalo, N.Y. Until Sept. 1 Miss White should 
New York, Canandaigua. 


be addressed at Butler. Pa. 
3 OR T HILL! { ». & Home Se hool jor Boys. 
Number limited to 12. Lh ty | nT For circu 
lars, a idress Rev, JAMES HATTRICK LEE. 


New Yor City, 46 East 58th Street. 
MM ISS MARY HARRIOTT NORRIS 

reopens her Schoo! y Young Ladies and Mises 
not under ten years of age, ( Classes for adults 
after January 5. Thorough creperenion for college ex 
aminations. Advanced classes in History of Art. Lite 
rature, Science, and Mathematics. Classes in History 
of Art and Universal Literature conducted by Miss Nor 
ris. All teachers of English and Mathematics college 
craduates. Unusual advar es for Modern Languages 
and Music. Boarding pupils | mited to 12, : 


New Yorx Crry, 148 Madison Avenue. - 
RS. ROBERTS AND MISS WALK 
4d er’s English and French School for Young La 


dies and Little Girls.—Home work not required for pu 
= under fourteen, and greatly reduced for the Senior 


lassen. 
Address Mrs. Ropenrts till Sept. 15th, Cottage City, 
Mass 





Continucd on page Il. 
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The Silver Problem 
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The Battle of Stone's River. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United Statea or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Doliars, 

The date when the aubscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a aub- 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt is sent unless request ci. 

The paper is stopped at expiration of the subscrip- 
tion, unless previously renewed. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check or postal order payable 
to Publisher of the NaTIon. 

When a change of address ts desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 704, New York. 

Publication Office, 210 Broadway. 





Scale of 
Agate 
lines, 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


| No deviation. | 


On any page not specified, 15 cents per line as 
each insertion ; with choice of page, 20 cents. 
A column (140 lines $20 each insertion; ‘with —— 
choice of page, $27. 
A page (3 columns), $60 each insertion; with | — = 


chotce of position, $80, — 
Double rates for top of column or other pre-| — 
ferred position, when specified ; where positions — 
are not specified, advertisements are classified as'— 
15 





far as possible and arranged in order of —,- 
the largest at the top. 

Double rates for cuts, fancy or other letters not|— 
comprised tn THE NATION fonts, and all other special 
typography. (Subject to approval.) Cuts are inserted 
only on inside pages of cover or fly-leoves not on out- 
etde of cover, nor on pages numbered for binding. 

Marriage and Death Notices, 50 cents each. 

DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to $500, 
10 per cent.; $750, 15 per cent.; $1,000, 20 per cent.; 
$1,250, 25 per cent. Credits are made December 31. On 
a yearly account amounting to 52 pages the discount ts 
one-third. 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every reapect. 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P.M. 

THE NATION ts sent free to those who advertise in tt, 
as long as advertisement continues. 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week ts 8,200 
coptes. The Subscription List is always open to inspec- 
tion. 








*,* Copies of THz NATION may be procured in 
London ot B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar Square; 
George Street, 30 Cornhill, E C.; H. F. Gillig 
& Co., 449 Strand; and American News Read- 
ing x Room, 8 mind market, 


Domestic. 
YES Fitted with proper Glasses. 


Marine, and Opera Glasses, Telescopes 
copes Acoustic Cane for Deafness, Ear Cornets, etc. 
WALDSTEIN, Optician, 41 Union Square, New York. 
Catalogues by enclosing stamp. Established 1840, 


Field, 


Micro. 





ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., Domestic 


Artistic Furniture-makers. 144 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Decoration. 
ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., High-class 


Interior Decoration, ane Fifth Avenue, New 
York. Artists in Stained Glass 


OOD MANTELS AND MIRRORS, 
Open Fire-Piaces for Wood or Coal, Tihee,. etc., 
etc, T. B. Stewart & Co,. 75 W. Twenty-third St,, N. Y. 


For Sale. 


T MESSRS. COTTIER & CO.’S, Im- 


ported Pictures, highest class. 144 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 








Proyesstonal. 
NOCH KNIGHT, 


" 
4 
i: Attcrney at Law, 
Portland, Me. _ 


tOSEPH F. RANDOLPH. New Jersey 
Law Offices, Jersey City, N.J., & 120 0 Broadway, N. -Y. ° 








Me SSRS. COTTIER & CO., )., Designers in 
nypfertes Decoration and all Art-work, 144 Fifth 


Ave., 
Schools. 
Continue . sey ated _— 


New York City. 32 F. 57t : 5 

i] Jae 7. Me, PEEBLE s. IND MISS 

L K. Thompson will open an English, French, R 
German Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies 
and Children on Wednesday, October 1, 1884, at 32 East 
57th St... New York. For particulars, address Box 199, 








Equitable Building, New ork ( ‘ity. ai inl 
New York, Elmira, ; 
G¥LMIRA FEMALE COLLEGE.—Tho- 


« roughly furnished for College, Eclectic, and Pre 
paratory Courses of Study; also Music and Art. Heated 
by steam, and furnished with an elevator. Charges un- 
usually moderate. Kev. A. W. COWLES, DD., Pres 





New York, Fort Edward. 
~ORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE IN- 
stitute.—Handsome new buildings, steam heated, 
with superb Chapel, Class and Society reoms. Board. 
ing accommodations, 120; average enrolments, 200 per 
term ; 12 teachers. Gradu: ating Courses for ladies and 
gentlemen: Classical, Scientific, College preparatory. 
and Commercial. 40 graduates this year from 10 of the 
States. 30 tree lectures yearly—Art, Ceaterys Music. 
27th year, Sept. 15. Addre 88 Jos. os. E. Kina, D.D. 


New YorK, Oswego. 
"INDERGARTNERS TRAINED 
Oswego State Normal and Training School. 
opportunities offered. 
Send for circular. 


AT 
Rare 





New YORK, Saiem. 
7. PAUL’S HALL.—A happy Home 
School for 14 boys under 14. Four instructors. 


New York, Suspension Bridge. 

E VEAUX COLLEGE.—Prepares for 

the Universities, etc. Terms, $350 per annum, 
WILFRED Hl, MUNRO, A. cs President. 


New York, Sing Sing. 

Tile MOUNT PLEASANT MILTI- 
tary Academy.—A_ select Benning School for 
Boys and Young Men at Sing Sing, on the Hudson. The 
fitty-third year of this well-known school begins Sep- 

tember 18th, 1884. 
For information or circulars, apply to 

I HOWE ALLEN, 

Principal. 





New York, Utica. . ee 
Ve S. PIATT’S SCHOOL for YOUNG 
Ladies —The next school vear begins Thurs- 
day, Sept 18, 1484. Applications should be madeearly, 





Onto, Cincinnati 
VIICKERING Classical and Scientific In- 
C stitute—1855-1884.—Boarding and Day School for 
3098. 
Primary, Secondary, and Collegiate Departments. 
Send for catalogue to the Princ pal, 
. H. VENABLE, A.M. 





Onto, Cincinnati. . . “i 

TSS STORER AND MISS LUPTON 
L will reopen their School Sept. 24, 1884. They 
aim to lay the foundation of a sound general education, 
or to prepare pupils for the Harvard examination orany 
college open to wemen. For circulars or any further 
information inquire, in person or by letter,at the School 
house, No. 166 West Seventh Street. 





Ouro, Cincinnati, Walnut Hills. 
} 7TSS NOURSE AND MISS ROBERTS 
di will open their English and French Family and 
Day School Sept. 24. Particulars from circular. Ap- 


plications should be made early. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, : 
MM”. AME CLEMENT § SCHOOL 
(1857-1884) for young ladies and little girls. 

27th year begins Sept. 18. Miss E. CLEMENT, Principal. 
Miss Vircinia WILKE, Associate Principal. 


Onto, Cincinnati e - 

ME 'NT AUBURN YOUNG LADIES 

P Institute, Cincinnati. at ae | and Day School, 

Beautiful location; large grounds. horough scholar- 

ship: best Music and Art ———— 8. 
Fall session opens Sept. 4 
For circulars, address 
H. THANE MILLER, Pres't. 

" PENNSYLVANIA. Nazareth, Northampton Co. 

TAZARETH HALL BOARDING 

School for Boys. The one hundredth school 

year begins Wednesday, Sept.10. Present addresses of 

former pupils are desired, with a view to preparations 


| for a fitting Centennial celebration in 1885. 


EUGENE LFIBERT, Principal. 
J. T. Zorn, Associate Principal. 
PENNSYLVe NIA, Ogontz. 
GONTZ SCHUUL FOR YOUNG LA- 
dies.—The thirty fifth year of this School (Chest 
nut St. Seminary), the second at Ogontz, Jay Cooke's 
beautiful country seat near Philadelphia, will com 
mence September 24th. 
Principals—Misses BONNEY and DILLAYE. 
RENNETT and EASTMAN. 
Address letters to Ogontz, Montgomery Co., Pa.; 
grams to York Road Station, North Penna. K.R. 


tele- 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 4116 Spruce Sureet 
A ISS GORDON’S FRENCH AND ENG- 
lish School for Young Ladies and Little Girls 
will reopen September L5th. 
A Resident French Teacher. 


Vocal Music—Mrs. *llen G. Hay ydo 
Piano— Miss F. &. McKinney, Cader direction of Mr. 
Wm. H. Sherwood (of Boston). 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine Street. 

LSS ANABLE’S English, French, and 
German Boarding and Day School ~~ Young 
The tbirty-sixth year begins Se pt. 24, S84. 


Ladies. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Norwood Avenue. 
Chestnut Hill, 
RS. WALTER D. COMEGYS and Miss 
Bell’s —? and French Boarding and Day 
School for Young jes will reopen, Sept. 21. 


py, PENNSYLVANIA, Philadetphia. 
HE MISSES L. V. SMITH AND R. 
Ashbridge’s Boarding and Day School for . 
Ladies and Children will reopen September 24, 1884, at 
1833 Chestnut Street. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Pottstown. 

"THE HILL SCHOOL.—PREPARATO- 

ry to College, University, and Business. Num- 
ber limited, efficiency increased, new duddings and 
es heatea by steam, lighted by electricity, 
provided with hot avd cold water and single beds 
throughout. Perfect sanitary appointments. Gymna- 
sium complete, under direction of physician and spe- 
cial instructor. Prompt application necessary. 
JOHN MFIGs, Ph. D., Principal. 





VERMONT, Barre. Sarr. 
ARRE ACADEMY. — The thirty-third 
scholastic ye ear begins Thursday, Aug. 28th, and 
continues 13 weeks. Delightful and healthy location, 
and pleasant rooms. Three regular courses of study. 
including German and French ; preparing for business 
or college ; ens ald tactics and dril Roard, including 
room and washing, $2.75 per week. For catalogue, ad- 
dress EDWARD 4. D DUTCHER, A.B., Principal. — 


Virointa, Lexingto 
WHE VIRGI/: Vid MILITARY INSTI- 
tute.—Those wishing to enter as Cadets apply 
without delay to the undersigned. by whom Catalogues 
and necessary information will be supplied. 
Francis H. SMITH, ITH, Supe rintendent. 





VIRGINIA, Petersburg. 

NIVERSITY SCHOOL. — Tx enticth 
annual session begins first Monday in October. 
Thorough Ve. Ay for University of Virginia, col- 
leges o hest grade, and U.S. Naval and Military 
yy ~ EA, Full staff; climate mild, yet bracing; lo 
cation very pov eee F Pon uniformly successful. For 

catalogues, address Ww tg Mccabe, Head Master. 
References: Chas. M.  Sememy Bank of New 
York ; Jos. W. Hart A. - x! Harper & Bros.; and Geo. 
H. Byrd (patrons of the school) ; Professors B. L. Gilder- 
sleeve (Johns Hopkins U niversity), Chariton T. Lewis 
(New York city), y and Chas. R. Lanman (Har- 
vard), and the Faculty of the University of i irginia. 


WAsHINGTON, D. C., 1305 17th St., cor. Massachu- 
setts Ave., vicinity of Scott Circle. 
qRENCH AND ENGLISH FAMILY 
Sebool for Young Ladies and Little 
direction of Mrs. L. P. McDONALD and 
The next school year begins Sept. 24, 1884. Berlitz 
method used in French. 
_ Travel ¢ class will leave for Europe June, 1885. 
CANADA, Quebec, 8 Hébert St. 
HE MISSES MACHIN S SCHOOL for 
the Board and Education of Young Ladies will 
reopen Sept. 8, 1884. Circulars sent on application. 
a 


nder th 
Girls, under the 
Miss ANNA ELLIs. 


GERMAKY, H annover, 52 ( Grosse Barlinge. 
ISS HILKEN’S Boarding- School 
Young Ladies. Address H. G. HILKEN, Box 7 
Baltimore. Md. 


( waeees W. STONE, 


TUTOR FOR HARVARD, 
68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 
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Sa . . 
- ) rar Sit + rr a 
Cornell University. Ee ; 
A al l ( ) 1) 
1854. 
— Established in 1865, was a pioneer in the United States as a weekly jo 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS BEGIN ATQ A, M., SEPT. . } } } ¢ r af } } ¢ 1 } oacst { +} 
literary and _ political criticism of the highest order, conducted free from t 
16, 1884. 
wires control of party, school, or interest of any sort, and has long been a recognized 
For the University Reo:sTER, containing fullstate- | authority at home and abroad. Since its consolidation with t New York 
ments regarding requirements for admission,courses of ‘ . : ° ‘ 
Evening Post, it has increased its facilities in every department, enlarge Ss 
study, degrees, honors, expenses, free scholarships, ‘ 
fellowships, ete., and for special information, apply to | to twenty-four pages, and added many able writers to its previous | st Its ¢ 
ToS TESS OF CORES TH ETe, torial management has been unchanged from the first, and its projectors 
Ithaca, New York. : : . 
tend that the Wafer shall become more than ever betore the medium of ¢ 
ROCK WA Y TEACHERS’ AGENCY, best thought ot the ( ountry and time, 
Times Building, Chicago, will supply superinten , 
dents, grade teachers, specialists with positions in Cen Its Departments are 
tral, W estern, and Southern States for ensuing year. , 
"Sana “eee eee ee anaes ” The Week. Brief comments on the most important re events, do 
[ NION TEACHERS’ AGENCY supplies 
school officers and families with teachers, and stic < rely veth ith a summat! { the w s new 1 SIX C¢ s 
aids teachers in obtaining positions. Apply to A. Lo- mestic and fore ign, together with a summary ¢ a “— arias 
VELL & Co., Managers, 16 Astor Place, New York. - ¢ 
of brief paragraphs. 
Editorial and Mise Llane “és Arti les Careful at d 0 le tc SCUSS IE 
Wants. leading political and social questions 
<_ IN¢ , ; 7 : ; 
90,—A GENTLEMAN OF LONG errs bia a lat . ; : 
$70, 000. experience in the publishing bus'ness Special Corre sf iced From all quarters of t “ . Y s ; 
see me capitalist for an entirely original and wetl-ma- , 
tured enterprise. An investment of $5,000 to $10,000 or - ol ‘rver 
promises large aud growing returns, as can be con- trustworthy ODSCT VETS. 
vincingly shown. Highest references given and required, . _, , 1 
Address T., care Nation. Occastona Cerre sp Ril Letters to the edit ( CV » & ect germ 
CLASSICAL TEACHER, whose pupils | tO the scope of the pape 
have entered College with highest honors, who Rg . : , ] , , y lie J 
has also given special attention to Chemistry, Phusics. N 0les. Short paragraphs, cihnetly on. int \ s4 > ail 
and Geology, is open to engagement as Princijal or : 
Assistant in High School, Academy, or Private School. 1atic topics 
Holcs head mastership certificate from Boston super. | Matic TOpPics. 
visors. Highest references. Address PRINCIPAL, care 3 a ’ P 
of the Nation. Reviews of Books. By able writers and scholars | vs sts¥ of 
GENTLEMAN AND LADY, WITH hemispheres. 
no children of their own, will take into their a ? - 
family for training and preparation for college, or ‘Ine Arts. Competent criticism of art exh t s Ww KS of * 
other study, two boys. Successful experience and ex ‘ 
cellent reference. The advantages of Adams Academy, 
if desired. Address “ B.,” Quincy, Mass. drama, etc. 
LADY HAI ING SIX VEARS' EXPE- The form and style of the paper are s wit view to the ost 
“1 rience in ery ye teaching desires a situ- \ 
ation as governess, or to take entire charge of small it: » ) madins ind t f tl f eSery oun ; 
children. Country preferred. suitable sha} e for bind ing, an af SC AIG . . . 
Address (appointing inte 7 w) ° - ' 1 F 
Miss S.C. K., Box 177, Nyack, N. Y. indexed makes one of the most complete and re le re s of current 
CL 4ASSICAL MASTERSHIP WANTED. | events of importance in the political and ite vw Wa lwo volumes 
—A Harvard graduate of 1881, previously success- ’ 1 , } P 
ful in New England, now Greek master in a church are completed annually. Che index t page ( iV ¢ ist issue of 
boarding: sc = - —_ Sas to teach Classics in a ss , 
church day-school or cit igh school,Kast or West. Will sie ied » . 
assist in English, French, and German. Able discipli- each volume. 
narian, accurate se holar, apt to teach. Highest refe- 
rences, including headmaster. Address A. L. R., Care po ; } 
of the Nation. Terms, $3 per annum, p st-paid Sp« men comes sent on APp ile ation 
i: SDUCATION V ABROAD.—A GERMAN | Publication Office, 210 Broadway, New York 
“ professor at Stuttgart, Wiirtemburg, will take 
into his tamily a few ooys wishing to learn German and 
to attend the guce llent schoois ofthe city. Terms $250 — om 
perannum. For circulars adoress H. T. Finck, Nation . Py ¥ a. ar Te lovers of Fnglish I Ale we recommend 
Office, or Prof. SoMNIER, Kornbergstr. 21, Stuttgart, hinder Sor Tite Nation y } ) 
Germany. Burke's ° Light Sp arklis ng Pale 
grik nnatts ERT Tas (RUSSELL’S PATENT), \] 
[f/ AR TED —4 RECE: NTGRADUATE HL it 
of Harvard College as a private Tutor to pre- s the 5 <t Fnelish Ale Bottled. Refreshing, invigo 
pare a candidate for the final examination for admis- ratit mstit ippetiving Conte) while 
sion to that College, in English, Latin, Physics, Chemis- ie ting. Kany of digestion. For sale ever 
try, and Mathematics. pot li site : ee , 7 
JoHN Henry Livinaston, nae : ' - :' 
Tivoli, Dutchess County, N. Y. | EDWARD AND JOHN BURKE 
ocsessnaesmtnnensnaeieieiesnnenicncancenemenseintton snlioniaagate | ublin and Liverpool, 
Proprietors 
Unmounted Photographs Purke’s Red Head Brand of Stout, 
OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART, 


Embracing reproductions of famous ort oot meee G10 
sculpture, architecture, ete. Price, cabinet 

perdozen. Send é-cent stamp for new catalogue, 5,000 
subjects. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 


Publishers, 338 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please mention the Nation. 


Wadsworth, Howland & Co., 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN j 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
And Architects’ and Engineers’ Supplies of 
every description, 


84 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
SB Catalogues free on application. 





To receive the current numbers in a convenient 
ck th, 


Holds one 





form. Substantially made, bound in wit 
The Nation stamped on in gold. 
volume. Papers easily and neatly adjusted. 
Sent, post-paid, on receipt of $1 

ddress Publisher of the Nation, Box 


New York. 


7M, 





W. 


87 Weat Twenty third Street, 


F. CHRISTERN, 


New York, 


importer of Foreign Rooks, Agent for the leading Paris 
Publishers, Tauchnitz'’s British Authors, Teubner’s 
Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogue of atock mailed on 


femand. A large assortment always on hand, and new 
books received from Parte and Leipzig as soon as tasued. 


( OMML NITY CANNED GOODS, 
luding Fruits, Vegetables, Jetlies, Jams, and Poul 
y packed under the best conditions, and free from 
‘ —— ation. Orders now received for Fail shipment. 
ice-list sent on application. Address ONEIDA COM 
ML NITY (Limited), Community, N.Y. 


| UTOGRAPH LETTERS of Madame 
a Ronaparte, Chief Justice Chase, Mra. Whitman, 
Simms, Hayne. Father Kyen, ete., for sale cheap. 
PEOPLE'S PUBLISHING CO., Baltimore 
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OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic Mutual 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 24, 1884. 


l 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of | 


the Company, submit the following Statement 
of its affairs on the 31st December, 1883. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Janu 
ary, 1883, to 3lst December, 1883.... ..... $4,168,953 10 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 


Ss Hh d.ntnccevtehecersdeenceeneanes 1,539,232 53 





Total Marine Premiums.......... ........++ $5,708,185 63 


Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1883, to 31st December, 1883,.............. $4,260,428 93 
Losses paid during the same 

i acccsnwsset-beacasesdts $1,901,042 38 


Returns of Pre 
miums and Ex- 
DOMGSS.. occceces $850,080 76 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of New York Stock, 

City, Bank. and other Stocks.............. $8,666,795 00 
Loans, secured by Stocks and otherwise... 1,956,500 00 


Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 
GD Gn cctv cccaccocesceccesecensescese 425,000 00 


306 79 








Six per cent. Interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth 
of February next. 





The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1879 will be | 


redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth of 
February next, from which date all interest thereon will 
cease. The certificates to be produced at the time of 
payment and cancelled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 


Thought-Transference, 
Apparitions, &c. 





rhe Society for Psychical Research 

Will be grateful for any good evidence bearing on such 
phenomena as thought-reading, clairvoyance, presenti- 
ments and dreams, noted at the time of occurrence and 
afterwards confirmed; unexpiained disturbances in 
places supposed to be haunted ; apparitions at the mo- 
ment of death or otherwise; and of such other abnor- 
malevents as may seem to fall under somewhat the 
same categories. Communications to be addressed to 
the Hon, Sec. E. Gurney, 14 Dean’s Yard, London, 8. W., 
England, or (up to the end of August) to Prof. W. F. 
Barrett, Reception Kooms, British Association, Mon- 
treal. The Soclety’s Proceedings (Parts L-VL)can be 
obtained from Messrs. FE. & J. B. Young & Co., Cooper 
Union, 4th Avenue, New York ; Messrs. Colby & Rich, 9 
Montgomery Place, boston; and Messrs. Dawson Bro- 
thers, Montreal. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York, will publish immediately: 


THE LIFE AND PUBLIC SER- 


vices of Grover Clevelani, By Pendleton 


King. With new Portrait on Steel, and En- 


gravings of the City Hall in Buffalo and the 


Capitol in Albany. 16mo, cloth, $1; cam- 


paign edition, in paper, 30 cents, 


“THE LOMBARD INVESTMENT COM- 
pany, 13 Sears Building, Boston, Mass., offers to 
trustees, guardians, and conservative investors, West 
ern Farm and City Mortgages, in denominations of $200 
to $10,000, completed for sale and delivery, yielding 6 
per cent. interest. payable semi-annually. e coilec- 
tion of principal and prompt payment of interest 
guaranteed. These loans are carefully selected by the 
Company's Vice-President and Western Manager, resi- 
dent in the West, who has loaned to the eminent satis- 





| faction of over 2,000 investors more than $6,060,000, 


earned premiums of the Company, for the year ending | 


3ist December, 1883, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the sixth of May next. 


By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
J. D. Jones, Royal Phelps, George Bliss, 
Charles Dennis, Jas. G. De Forest, W.H. H. Moore, 
Cc. A. Hand, Wm. H. Macy, John D. Hewlett, 


Chas. D. Leverich, Chas. H. Russell, 
William Bryce, James Low, 
William H. Fogg, David Lane, 

T. B. Coddington, G. W. Burnham, 
Horace K.Thurber A. A. Raven, 
William Degroot, Wm. Sturgis, 
John L, Riker, Benj. H. Field, 
N. Denton Smith. Josiah O. Low, 
Wm. E. Dodge, 


William H. Webb, 
Chas. P. Burdett, 
Horace Gray, 

E. W. Corlies, 
John Elliott, 
Adolph Lemoyne 
Robt. B. Minturn, 
Chas. H. Marshall, 


J.D JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President. 


The Manhattan Life Ins. Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 


Nos, 156 and 158 BROADWAY. 
ORGANIZED IN 1850 
President, HENRY STOKES, 
First Vice-Pres., J. L. HALSEY. 
Second Vice-Pres., H. B. STOKES. 
Secretary, H. Y. WEMPLE, 
Actuary, 3. N, STEBBINS, 


From the Home Jou rnal. 


The thirty-fourth annual report of this old-established 
compeny ‘ ves evidence of the sound financial condi- 
tion and increasing proopersy, of this institution. Its 
income for the year 1883 was $2,080,729; its disburse- 
ments, $1,475,178.31—leaving a balance of nearly eleven 
millions of gross assets. Deducting for claims not yet 
due, reported claims, unpaid dividends, the reserve on 
existing policies, etc., there remains a surplus of nearly 
two and a querter millions. The increase in its net 
assets over last year is $250,000, 


ILLUSTRATED LECTURES 


Of Travels, Science. and the Five Great Religions of the 
world. New Lecture—" Life and Travels of St. Paul.” 
For particulars, address 8. J. SEDGWICK, A.M., New- 
town, Queens Co., N. Y.; for reference, Mr. A. M. WILD- 
ER, Jun., 160 Broadway, N. Y. City. 





“THE BUREAU OF REVISION EDITS 
authors’ MSS. for the geome. Compilations made 
for publishers, Dr. Trtus M, Coan, 110 E. 56th St., N. Y. 





mostly for parties occupying fiducial positions, Savings 
Banks, Insurance and Trust Companies, 

Being vased on actual values, free from speculative 
influences and the fluctuations of the stock market. 
they are particularly recommended to investors with 
whom safety is the first consideration. 


References by permission: 

Edwin L. Godkin, kvening Post and Nation, N. Y.; 
Gooepows Peabody Library, Georgetown, Mass.; Ed- 
ward Taylor, Treasurer Ph llips Academy, Andover, 
Mass.; William McGeorge, jr., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pamphiets giving list of the shareholders of the Com- 

any (mostly residents of the New England and Middle 
States) sent on request. 





JAMES WHITELY. HARRY C. LOGAN. H. CRUGER OAKLEY 
MAYNARD C. EYRE. HENRY H. DopGE, Washington, D. C. 
WM. R. TRAVERS, Specivi Partner. 

RINCE & WHITELY, 

No. 64 Broadway, New York. 

. weg § 180 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Branch Offices, } 539 Fitteenth St., Washington, D. C. 
Buy and sell on commission all classes of kailroad se- 
curities, also Grain and Provisions. Private telegraph 
wires to Philadelphia, Wilmington, Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, Bridgeport, New Haven, Boston, and Pittsburgh. 


A P. TURNER & CO., 
50 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, FE. C. ; 


Buy and sell Bonds and Stocks at all American, British, 
and Dutch Exchanges. 

Act as Agents for Kailway and other Corporations in 
payment of Coupons and Dividends; also as Transfer 
Agents. Dividends collected and remitted. Negoti- 
ate Railway, State, City, and other sound Loans. 


DIRECT CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED, 


§ NEW YORK STOCK FXCHANGE, 
( PHILADELPHIA STOCK EXCHANGE, 


Members 


_— BROTHERS & CO., 


59 WALL STREET, 





Issue COMMERCIAL and TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
For use in 
Tuts COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 
SHORT ROUTE TO LONDON, 
NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 
MAIL S. S. LINE. 


y will sail every Wednes- 
remen Pier, foot of Third 


The steamers of this Com 
day and Saturday from 
Street, Hoboken. 

RATES OF PASSAGE TO LONDON, HAVRE, AND 

BREMEN. 

By Wednesday steamer—Ist Cabin, $190 to $150; 2d 
Cabin, gt, By enemy J steamer—lst Cabin, $75; 2d 
Cabin, $50. Steerage at lowest rates, 


OELRICHS & CO., AGENTS, 
2 Bowling Green. 





Macmillan&Co.’s 
NEW BOOKS. 
NOW READY: 


Price, 15 cents. Annual subscription, $1.75. 


Lhe kinglish Illustrated 


Magazine. 
eh Miickdbicndheiebnanmbinieinatindaiaest AUGUST. 
CONTENTS: 
1. “DAWN.” Engraved by Ralecz Istvan, from the Pic- 
ture by E. J. Gregory, A.R.A. Frontispiece. 
2, CUTLERY AND CUTLERS AT SHEFFIELD. Henry 
J. Palmer. With Illustrations by A. Morrow. 
3. JAMES WARD. F.T. Piggott. With JUustrations. 


4. A MASTER BUILDER. The Authors of ‘ Historic 
Winchester.’ With Illustrations. 


5. A BALLAD OF SARK. Algernon Charles Swinburne, 
6. DOUGHTOWN SCRIP. Archibald Forbes. 
7. BAB. Stanley J. Weyman. 
8. THE ARMOU RER’S ’PRE*TICES, Chapters XX. (con- 
tinued), XXIi. Charlotte M. Yonge. 
ORNAMENTS, INITIAL LETTERS, ETC, 

“This Magazine, with its careful editing, its refined 
spirit, and its delightful pictures, grows constantly 
more attractive; this number (July) is a model one.”— 
New York Tribune. 





LORD TENNYSON’S WORKS—New Collected Edition : 


TENN YSON.—The Works of AI- 


fred, Lord Tennyson. ‘An entirely New Edition, for- 
rected throughout by the Author. To be completed 
in seven volumes, extra foolscap 8vo. Vols. 1 and 2, 
Miscellaneous Poems, price $1.75 each, ready. 

A limited number of copies are printed on best hand 
made paper. Orders for this edition will be taken for 
Sets only, at the rate of $3.50 per Volume. 

The volumes will be publisbed as follows: 

Vols. 1 and 2.—Miscelianeous Poems. [(Ready.] 

“ print and paper leave nothing to be desired, and out 
side there is the familiar smooth xreen cloth, which has 
already given Messrs. Macmillan's books an individual- 
ity of their own.”—Ffall Mall Gazette. 

Vol. 3.—Idylls of the vj August. 

Vol. 4.—The Princess, and Maud. September. 

Vol. 5.— Enoch Arden, and In Memoriam. October, 
Vol 6.—Queen Mary, and Harold. November. 
Vol. 7.—The Lover's Tale, &c. December. 


WATSON. A Record of Ellen Wat- 


son, Arranged and Edited by Anna Buckland. With 


Portrait. 12mo, $1.75. 

“ The book, infact, gives a charming picture ofa no 
ble-minded woman, who possessed not merely mathe 
matical genius, but high literary endowments that only 
needed “ime to develop.”’—Athenwum., 

“ The feature of her life which has the most interest 
is the one here indicated—the unfolding of the steps b 
which she passed from the certainty of scientific truth 
to the different certainty of the belief in God and in His 
revelation of truth to men. There is much instruction 
in the story of her life for thousands of women who 
are looking out boldly to the highest thought of the 
new day.”"—Boston Sunday Herald. 








NEW EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


PHYSICS. A Text-book of the Prin- 
ciples of Physics. By Alfred Daniell, M.A., Teacher 
on Physics in the School of Medicine, Edinburgh, 
With Illustrations. 8vo, $5. 

“ Altogether, the book must be regarded as one 
greatly in advance of those of a similar grade in gene- 
raluse. . . . The belief that such a text-book will be 
gladly welcomea by many teachers of physics in this 
country may af the somewhat extended reference 
to its character and cuntents given.’’—Science. 


APPLIED MECHANICS: An Ele- 
mentary General Introduction to the Theory of 
Structures and Machines,with Designs, Illustrations 
and Examples. By James H. Cotterill, F. K.S., 
Professor of Applied Mechanics in the Royal Naval 
College, Greenwich, etc. Price, $5. 

“The book is the product of much experience in 
teaching the subject, and a great geal of consideration 
as to the matter which ought to find a place in a gene 
ral elementary treatise. Throughout the object has 
been to give reasons, not rules, and, therefore, to sub- 
ordinate the detailed application to the principles on 
which the theory is based.”—From the Preface. 

*,*Macmillan & Co. invite the attention of all engaged 
in teaching to theirnew Educational Catalogue, whicn 
embraces, besides their own comprehensive list of 
school books, those of the Universities of Oxtord and 
Cambridge, including the well-known “ Clarenagon 
Press ” series, and *' Pitt Press" series. Copies sent 
free by mail on application. 

** A list of equal excellence and authority it would be 
hard to find in the English language.’’"—Nation. 

“In every department of instruction they represent 
the highest mark of modern scholarship.”’—Independent. 

Of the “ Clarendon Press’ series the Nation says : 

“The nice paper, the beautiful print, the convenient 
size, the accurate scholarship, an many other enticing 
characteristics of the * Clarendon Press’ series of Teat- 
books have often been mentioned in these columns.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, AUGUST 7, 1884. 


The Week. 


EvERY day seems to increase the amount of 
reliance which the managers of Mr, Blaine’s 
canvass place on the lish vote, though 
what it is due to, beyond the talk of the 
dynamiters in a few of the large cities, it 
hard to see. The recognized leaders of 
the industrious and quiet people whu com- 
pose the great bulk of the Irish-Ame- 
ricans in the United States give no coun- 
tenance or encouragement to the idea 
that there is anything so attractive about 
Blaine for Irishmen as to break up their old 
habit of voting with the Democrats. That 
Cleveland has, as Governor of this State, done 
anything to incur the hostility of the Irish as 
Catholics or as Irishmen, has been emphati- 
cally denied by some of the foremost Catholic 
laymen in the State. If the Irish attachment to 
the Democratic party could be overcome by for- 
mal efforts and offers to that end on the part of 
the Republicans, the result would have been 
achieved long ago. There has been no year 
since the outbreak of the war in which the 
Republicans have not made impassioned and 
really cogent appeals to the Irish voters, the 
logical soundness cf which could not be gain- 
said. The Republican party was for twenty 
years emphatically the friend and defender of 
the poor and ignorant, the party which bad most 
consideration for people in the condition of 
the great majority of the Irish immigrants. 
There was no difficulty in proving this. In fact, 
pity and sympathy for this class furnished 
the Republican party for a long time, and un- 
til it was taken possession of by rich specula 
tors, With a large part of its inspiration, and 
yet they never made any impression on the 
Jrish-Catholic vote. In every Presidential 
canvass since 1860, there have been rumors 








is 


of a great Irish secession from the 
Democrats, but the total result was 


apt to be three or four Irishmen in search of 
places in the Custom-bouse or of regular 
work in running primaries. The great bulk 
of the race in this country has been almost as 
steadfast in its adhesion to the Democratic 
party as to the Catholic Church, all rumors 
and promises and hopes to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 








The reasons of this it would take more space 
than we can afford to explain. But they are to 
be found mainly in the fact that the Republi- 
can party is, and always has been,in the tone, 
temper, and political and social ideals of the 
great bulk of its members, a thoroughly 
Protestant and New England party, separated 
from the Irish-Catholic by a gulf which 
dates back three hundred years, and 
which will never be bmdged over till 
the Irish religious traditions have received a 
distinctly American coloring, and until the Irish | 
temperament has been modified by long resi- 
dence in a practical, business, and self-govern- 
ing community, The Blaine effort to bridge 
it over by affecting great hostility to England | 


is one of those bits of transcendent humbug 
by which the whole career of the candidate 
has been marked, and which must fail, owing 
to the necessity he labors under of satisfying 
the American public that he really wishes to 
live at peace with all mankind. There is 
probably nothing more amusing in the arts by 
which he has kept himself afloat than this af- 
fectation of what we may call a Platonic ha- 
tred of England. He bates her, in other 
words, just enough to get the Irish vote, but 
not enough,he will explain to Englishmen and 
peaceable Americans, to do her the smallest 
harm, or prevent his entertaining the heartiest 
wishes for her safety, honor, and welfare. 
The lish know perfectly well, or at least the 
great mass of them do, that if Blaine got up a 
quarrel with England on their account, he 
would not have his party at his back, and 
that without his party behind him his quarrel 
could not last long or get beyond the paper 
stage. They are deplorably gullible, but it is 
to be said to their credit that they have never yet 
taken a joint interest with anybody else in a 
demagogue. All their demagogues have been 
their own exclusively, and bave played Irish 
tunes and watched over Irish interests only. 
They have never put up with one who was an 
Irishman in the morning and a New 
lander the rest of the day, or who was a Congre 
gational deacon and a pious Catholic on alter- 
nate Sundays. 


Eng 





The committee of five appointed by the 
Republican National Committee have issued 
the following circular : 


‘*The undersigned have been requested bv 
the Republican National Committee to act as 
a Finance Committee for the District of 
Culumbia in the collection of funds to be 
used by said National Committee in the pre 
sent political campaign. We have agreed to 
act, and have organized by the selection of 
A. M. Clapp as Chairman, W. H. Louder 
milk as Secretary, and Green B. Raum as Trea- 
surer. On and after this date we will be pre 
pared to receive and receipt for such sums as per- 
sons may wish to contribute to the campaign 
fund of the Republican Party. The rooms of 
the Committee, No. 1421 New York Avenue, 
will be open daily from 8:30 A. M. to 9 P.M.’ 


This circular is to be sent to all the Govern 
ment clerks, and the Committee have bired 
quarters in the centre of Washington, close 


by the Treasury which pays out the salaries 


from which the ‘‘ contributions ” are to come, 
and fitted them up like a bank, with a counter, 
and pigeon-hole windows, and books, and a 
cashier, The machinery could hardly 
more perfect, unless they had the salaries 
docked as the money was paid by the Trea 
sury. This is what they no doubt would do 
if the y could. 


be 





The circular, it 
nounced, was to be 
the following provision of the Civil Service 
Act of January 16, 1883 : 


has been repeatedly an- 


contrived so as to evade 


‘Section 11. That no Senator, or Represen- 
tative, or Territorial delegate of the Congress, 
or Senator, Representative, or Delegate elect, 
or any officer or employee of either of said 
houses, and no executive, judicial, military, or 


oremployee of any department, branch, or 
bureau of the executive, judicial, or military 
or naval service of the United States 
shall directly or indireetly, solicit 

he tn any mar 

cetring, any assessment, subsemption, ot 
tribution for any political purpose whatever 
from any officer, clerk, or employee of 1 
United States, or any department, branch 
bureau thereof, or from any person receiy 
any salary or compensation from mot 
rived from the Treasury of the United States 


ner “erned ‘ 


evs ce 


It has frequently been stated, and not denied 


that there are on the Republican National 
Committee several members who are als 
members of the classes prohibited by this a 
from soliciting or receiving, or belog in any 
manner coneerned in soliciting or recety 
assessments, subseriplions, ot ‘ } 
tions” from clerks If the fact isso, ther 
machinery so artfully designed to evade 
the provisions of the Civil Service Act, sit 
ply has the effect of furnishi Writte uv 
dence of a violation of it We “have t 
requested by the Republic in National ¢ 
mittee,” they say,and we “have agreed to wet 
and are willing to receive such s SAS 
persons who get the circular may \ 
contribute to the campaign fund of the Kh 
lican party A clearer admission that they 
actas the agents of the 


National Comn 


could not be desired. If the cir 


“We, the undersigned, as agents 

Republican National Committee, will reecive 
and turn over to the National Committee any 
contributions from department: clerks, the 
Civil Service Act to the contrary. potwitl 


sibility of 


standing,” the respon the National 


} 


Committee would not have been anv clearer 
The circular is a written admission of eri 
nality put on record in advance 

This is a matter which it appears s tl 
civil-service reformers ought to take uj] For 
a prosecution under the act, they need proof 
of the following points: First, the fact that 
some member or members of the Na il 
Committee are oftice-holders in the prohilnted 


class; this is a matter easily ascertained 


Second, proof of their bemmg ‘directly or in 


‘in anv manner concerned" in x 


direc tly of 
] the clerks The 


liciting contributions from 
circular contributes prima-facie proof of this, 


No proof of payment is required—solict 
The penalty for this offence 


ition 
is enough. is 
a fine not exceeding $5,000, or imprisonment 
for not more than three years, or both, ir 
the discretion of the court; and, after the 
the courts would 
with 


warning of the Curtis case, 
not be inclined to deal leniently an 
organized attempt to the The 
matter is for which there js no time 
like the present. It is while the blackmail 
ing is going on that a blow should be struck, 
and the people to do it are those who have 
effected an organization for the express pur- 
pose not merely of having civil service reform 
acts passed, but of having them enforced. 


evade act. 


one 


The astute Clapp Committee are taking ad- 
vantage of the fact that the clerks do not yet 


paval otticer of the Unjted States, and no clerk ! send ip mopey for the campaign, to prove 
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that there is nothing compulsory about the 
assessment machinery. The compulsion, 
however, will come later. In about a month’s 
time, it is announced, domiciliary visits are 
to be paid, and the clerks are to be earnestly 
‘‘labored with.” Notwithstanding all this, 
it is probable that the Committee will get 
less money than ever before. In the long 
run, what will make the clerks feel safe in 
not paying will be the certainty that their 
offices cannot be taken away from them for 
non-payment. The working of the examina- 
tion and promotion system has already 
made the subordinate clerks feel much more 
secure than formerly, and their sense of secu- 
rity will undoubtedly be reflected in the di- 
minished receipts of the Clapp Committee. 





The woman suffragists have issued an ad- 
dress in which they formally and unreservedly 
give in their adhesion to Blaine, on the ground 
that their only hope is in the Republican party 
and its candidate, and ‘“‘the noble women of 
his family circle.’ From the Democrats they 
expect nothing, and they condemn, though ap- 
parently more in sorrow than in anger, the 
defection from the Republican party of 
their old leaders, Messrs. George William 
Curtis, Wentworth Higginson, and James 
Freeman Clarke. Of the ‘“ Honorable 
Benjamin F. Butler” they speak with re- 
spect, but say that he at the head of bis 
Greenbackers and Anti-Monopolists ‘‘ would 
be powerless to help them.” About Blaine’s 
character, or, in fact, any candidate’s cha- 
racter, they do not seem to care one cent, 
which makes one feel despondent about the 
great political purification that we have been 
led to expect when Woman entered the politi- 
cal arena. 








The Springfield Republican published 
in 1880 some very interesting and well- 
informed letters about Mr. Blaine’s railroad 
transactions, from a Boston correspondent. 
One of these gave an explanation, which 
we had overlooked when touching on the 
matter the other day, purporting to come from 
Mr. Mulligan direct, about the Northern Pacific 
Railroad transaction. Our readers may re- 
member that Mr. Blaine came into possession, 
by ‘‘a strange revolution of circumstances,” 
of an interest in this which he sold to 
Fisher and others for $25,000, but did not 
deliver the stock. They then dunned him 
for a whole year for the return of the 
money without effect. At last he paid up, 
and Mr. Mulligan said the way they made 
him pay up was this: One of the three 
purchasers of the Northern Pacific interest, 
Mr. Elisha Atkins, was also a director of the 
Union Pacific Railroad,and thus learned of Mr. 
Blaine’s receipt of the $64,000 from that com- 
pany for the Little Rock bonds he had to take 
back from his Maine clients. This fact At- 
kins communicated to his partners in the 
Northern Pacific ‘‘flyer,” and, armed with it, 
they compelled Blaine to settle. But why he 
did not deliver the stock, and what he did 
with it after getting ‘‘control” of it, has 
never been revealed publicly. The Congres- 
sional investigation was just reaching this 
point when he had his sunstroke. 





The Buffalo Commercial finds great reason 
to pity the Independent Republicans who 
have committed themselves to the support of 
Cleveland, because in Hendricks they “‘ find a 
sharp sting in the tail of the Democratic 
ticket,” and ‘‘don’t like totalk about him ” be- 
cause he is ‘‘a rank Copperhead, _infla- 
tionist, and chronic reactionist.” It is quite 
true that the nomination for the Vice-Pre- 
sidency makes the Democratic ticket less 
palatable to the Independent Republicans 
than it would otherwise be. But this is 
not the fault of the Democratic Convention 
so much as of the law which makes it im- 
perative to vote for the President and Vice- 
President on the same ticket. It is not 
the Democrats alone who have taken 
advantage of this to force objectionable can- 
didates on the voters. Mr. Chester A. Arthur's 
nomination in 1880, to please Roscoe Conk- 
ling, was to the Independents in this State as 
unsatisfactory to the full as Hendricks’s can be. 
He represented in their eyes nearly everything 
that was most objectionable in American poli- 
tics, and was a man far inferior to Mr. Hen- 
dricks in all kinds of equipment. Moreover, all 
things considered, we think there is hardly 
any Independent who would not sooner see 
Hendricks President of the Senate than 
Logan. If there was any sign of another 
civil war, perhaps Logan would be the safer 
man, but as things now are he compares very 
unfavorably with Hendricks. He was as un- 
sound on the currency question, and is, about 
civil-service reform, although he supported the 
Pendleton bill, just as unsafe as Hendricks. 
As a presiding officer of the Senate he would, 
unless some great change came over him, be 
much inferior to Hendricks, and, indeed, to 
everybody else now prominent in public life 
that one canthink of. In fact, considering what 
the choice is, the Independents are fully jus- 
tified, considering the kind of person who 
heads the Republican ticket, in trusting to 
luck about the Vice-President. A mixture or 
average made up of Blaine and Logan would, 
from any point of view, be far inferior as a 
beverage to a mixture composed of Cleveland 
and Hendricks. 





The latest story about Butler is that he 
would like to go back to Washington as a 
Democratic Congressman. His hesitation in 
not declaring his plans is no doubt caused by 
his not knowing which way to turn. His 
prestige asa Massachusetts Democrat 1s gone; 
he has lost control of the Machine, and though 
he might, by running for Governor, cause a 
world of trouble to both parties, he would 
gain the support of neither. His running for 
President on a Greenback-Labor-Reform ticket 
might draw off Democratic votes from Cleve- 
land, but it might also in one or two close States 
damage Blaine seriously, and Blaine is not sure 
enough of his States to make him grateful to any 
one who jeopardizes a single one of them. An- 
other disagreeable feature of the situation is 
the fact that Cleveland has not issued his let- 
ter of acceptance, and it would be rather silly 
for Butler to announce himself as the candi- 
date of the laboring man against his foe 
the monopolist, and then to have the wind 
taken out of his sails by Cleveland’s letter. 





Butler’s position illustrates not only what an 
awkward dilemma an habitual demagogue may 
get into, but also the absurdity of the whole 
labor delusion. The politician’s laboring man 
isa creature of the imagination ; his real de 
mands not being known, the various states- 
men who fish for his vote fashion them after 
imayes suggested by their own desires. We 
are solemnly assured by Blaine, the represen- 
tative of protected manufactures, that what 
the laboring man wants is more tariff; 
on the other hand, the Greenbackers insist 
that he wants an inflation of the currency ; 
and in the same way Butler feels that what 
the laboring man really wants is Butler. 
There is consequently nothing left, even if he 
wished to do 30, for Cleveland, in preparing 
his letter, but to assume that what //s laboring 
man wants is what he has undertaken to repre- 
sent—good government, or the fair administra- 
tion of the laws without discrimination or favor. 
This is really pretty much all a President can 
do for labor. He cannot issue greenbacks, or 
fix wages, or alter the hours of toil. He could 
denounce the monopolists in his messages, but 
denunciation of monopoly by a President does 
not produce legislation. The lobby of Con- 
gress, the committee-rooms, and sometimes, 
even that of the Speaker, are the places 
where the stealthy silent work of monopoly is 
done; and the floor of Congress is the place 
where it must generally be undone. 





The struggle going on in the Hocking Val- 
ley of Ohio between striking coal miners and 
their employers has reached the stage of vio- 
lence, a train having been fired into by the 
strikers, and the non-union miners having been 
stoned and otherwise maltreated. This state 
of things presents no feature of novelty. It is 
the most common sequel of a strike where the 
laws of trade prevent the employers from ac- 
ceding to the demands of the employees. It is 
very rarely that the former will expose their 
own property and lives to the danger of mob 
violence if there is any other course open to 
them, and it is not to be supposed that the 
proprietors of the Hocking Valley mines 
would run such risks if it were possible 
for them to pay the wages demanded and 
make both ends meet. Violent measures 
cannot cause coal or iron to sell for 
more than the market prices. In such 
cases we hear a great deal of objurgation 
against the law of competition which 
grinds the faces of the poor, and condemns a 
large part of the human family to misery, but 
nobody has ventured to bring forward any 
substitute for it, or to tell how the fruits of 
the earth would be more equitably distributed 
if it were conjured out of the universe. Nor 
is it common in such cases to make much ac- 
count of the other poor men who want to work 
in peace for such wages as are offered. 





Judge Van Brunt’s decision that the Emi- 
gration Commissioners have full discretion 
under the law to keep out paupers, gives 
the ‘‘assisted emigrant” craze its final 
quietus. The alarm displayed in certain 
quarters over the danger of the assisted emi- 
grant’s turning out a pauper was due to an 
assumption that the law gave no remedy. 
But it does. The Commissioners have au 
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thority to prevent all real paupers from 
‘‘landing,” and Judge Van Brunt holds that 
this does not mean that if they set foot on 
jand, they cannot be sent back, but that 
the term must be liberally construed, and that 
a pauper does not free himself from the 
jurisdiction of the Commissioners by merely 
leaving the vessel; otherwise he might be 
‘‘landed” and be legally free to go where he 
pleased, though actually put in quarantine for 
the express purpose of preventing his landing. 





The experiment was tried last week of 
opening a Newark Savings Bank with prayer. 
The Security Savings Bank is one of the suc- 
cessors of the defunct Newark Savings Institu- 
tion, whose managers are now on trial for 
violation of trust. Proceedings were begun 
by the President calling the managers together, 
and advising them that as the institution was 
one of trust, they should all pray to be delivered 
from temptation, The Rev. Father Taylor, 
of the First Baptist Church, thereupon rose 
and prayed earnestly, not only for the success 
of the bank, but for the ‘honest ad- 
ministration of the trust by the managers.” 
This was appropriately followed by the open- 
ing of a hundred accounts and the deposit of 
$50,000. There is certainly no objection to 
opening a bank with religious exercises, 
nor to reminding a trustee that his position 
is one of trust, and not designed to furnish 
him with an easy road to wealth; but prayer 
is not enough: the trouble with all the banks 
nowadays is the irresponsible control the 
president seems to have over everything con- 
nected with them. This cannot be corrected 
by prayer only. 





The existence of the Concord School of 
Philosophy seems to be explained in part by 
the fact that it is not a school of philosophy 
in the old and accepted sense at all. It might 
just as well be called the Concord Summer 
Lyceum or the Concord Lecture Bureau. It 
serves to protract the New England lyceum 
period, hitherto confined to the winter months, 
into the hot weather, but it does not under- 
take to develop a_ philosophical system 
of any kind. All previous schools of phi- 
losophy, from the days of Aristotle to those 
of Comte, were based on some definite intel- 
lectual plan, involving premises, argument, 
and conclusions, and the premises, argument, 
and conclusions of one excluded those of an- 
other. You might be an Aristotelian or 4 
Platonist, but you could not be both at once 
any more than you can in politics be a Demo- 
crat and a Prohibitionist. So you might 
be a Stoic or an Epicurean, but a choice 
necessary. A Hegelian cannot be a 
Kantian, any more than a Presbyterian can 
be an Atheist. To judge by the proceedings 
of the Concord School, the great service ren- 
dered by Emerson—without whom it would 
never have existed—to philosophy lay in in- 
venting a sort of eclectic method,in which you 
could take a Kantian premise and Aristotelian 
argument, or vice versa, and derive from them 
any conclusions that seemed desirable. This 
was what Emerson practised successfully all 
his life, and so great was his authority that he 
persuaded his followers that the resulting 


was 





mélange was the pure milk of philosophy, and 
not, as sceptics thought, a mixed American 
drink. The trouble with his followers 
seems to be that they have adopted his 
method without his upction and authority. 
Consequently, persuades himself or 
herself without persuading the others, and the 
result is that the eclectic character of the so 
called school is revealed more clearly than it 
could be in Emerson's day. This may bea 
positive advantage in the end, for the Concord 
schoolmen and schoolwomen get gratuitous 
fame in a way that Emerson never did. Their 
performances show a weakening of philo 
sophical dogma like that we see in religious 
dogma in the churches. 


each 


The total failure of the Conference, and 
the accounts given of the unyielding at 
titude of the French, make it seem somewhat 
likely that there was no expectation enter 
tained on either side that it would come to 
any satisfactory conclusion. The French had 
to have a conference and make a bold front 
at it to satisfy the bondholders that they 
were doing their best for them, and the 
French Chauvinists that they were not going 
to yield an inch to England. The British 
Ministry were equally interested in satisfying 
their supporters that they were doing some 
thing about Egypt, and the Conference ren 
dered them the great service of getting the Egyp 
tian question for the moment out of the way 
so as to leave plenty of room for excitement 
over the Franchise Bill. The popular indig 
nation against the House of Lords is now 
fairly started, and will last for two or three 
months at least, so that the Egyptian ques- 
tion may be considered shelved, and the 
Tories are again furious with Gladstone for 
having outwitted them. 





The general result is that England is now 
saddled in a greater degree than ever with 
the burden of governing Egypt, and for an 
indefinite period, and will have to settle all 
the problems which that burden involves with 
out consulting anybody. Earl Granville says 
neo other Conference will be called till he 
thinks it ne¢essary. The chances seem to 
be that an earnest effort will be made to paci 
fy the Sudan by opening it up with rail- 
roads during the coming winter, and by get- 
ting the Abyssinians to do some of the heavy 
fighting with the Mahdi. 
come back from the Congo, gives it as his 
opinion that Gordon's despondency is due to 
biliousness; that he has three excellent lines of 
retreat southward, and is in no danger what 
ever. 


Stanley, who has 





The experience of the French with the tariff 
is in many ways curiously like our own. They 
have just had a debate over their sugar duties 
which reads very hke a tariff debate in Con- 
gress. One of the orators said he had in his legis 
lative career voted for twenty-six bills about su 
gar, and that this was the twenty-seventh. The 
reason of this multiplicity is that what the 


Legislature is aiming at through sugar duties, | 


is not the raising of revenue, which 
is a very simple matter, but the satisfac- 
tion of various conilicting interests. First 


a 


it has to content the man who the 
beet-root; then the man who makes sugar out 
of the root; then the refiner, and finally the 
colonial sugar-planter 
is always complaining bitterly, consequently 
a new sugar bill is brought in 


Talses 


One or other of thes 


eve ry year 
or two It is now discovered, too. that 
the German  beet-sugar man, who has 


not had a tithe of the protection en 
joyed by the Frenchman, is, apparently for 
this reason, able to beat the Frenchman out of 
the market. M. Ribot, in a speech in the 
French Chamber, July 10, said that in France 
100 quintals of beet root produced and had 
always produced five of sugar, and there was 
no sign of doing any better. In Germany, on 
the other hand, they had secured a yield of 


8.28, 9.24, 9.55, and even 10 quintals of su 
gar to the 100. One of the discoveries 
they had made, for example, was that 


it was a mistake to 
land ; that wheat should th 
then the beets the second vear, with phos 


plant beets on manured 


sOoWn first and 


phates. Moreover, they had to discover a 
kind of wheat which could be sown on the 
manure without growing rank enough t 
lodge, and they discovered it—so true is 

that necessity is the mother of invention. The 
well protected Frenchman did none of these 
things, but simply called for more tariff whet 


his market was not good 


The abolition of public or oftici: 
by the French Legislature has led to much 
very heated discussion. 
that it means simply that the 
religion and has nothing to do with 
Sut some of the bishops declare 


Its authors maintai: 
state has no 
religion 


that it is a 


formal repudiation of God, or a denial 
of his existence by the state M. Paul 
de Cassagnac, who savs he is a pious mat 
sides with the unbelievers or ‘ laictzers, 
as they prefer to be called, but for a rea 
son peculiar to himself—viz., that he does 


not pray for the Republic lest his prayers 
should, be answered, and a form of govern 
ment which he hates should profit by 
This is probably the 
belief in the efficacy of prayer vet produced 


them 


oddest expression of 


latest feat in 
mind reading has according to th 
Pall Mall to civine the thoughts of 
the Prince of Wales. Mr. Cumberland was 
blindfolded, and the Prince of Wales was 
requested to ‘‘think of an anizal While 
the heir of England's wrapt 
in thought, Mr. Cumberland took his hand, 
and by means of it traced something which 
the Pall Mall and 
readers is an elephant, explaiting that the 
‘irregularities in the contour of the ani 
mal” are due to the fact that neither Mr. 
Cumberland nor the Prince is an artist. No 
explanation of the process 1s given, but is 
it fair that the public at large should be ex 
posed to publications of a sort chiefly calcu 
lated to exercise an unhealthy influence on the 
development of pictorial art? To give the sanc 
tion of Royalty to misrepresentations of the 
facts of nature is surely no part of the duty 
of the Press, 


Cumberland’s 
been, 


Mr. Stuart 


(racette, 


throne was 


reproduces assures its 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 





(WepNEspay, July 30, to Tvespay, August 6, 1884, 
inclusive.| 
DOMESTIC, 

Tre Democratic National Committee of 


Notification met ex-Governor Hendricks, at 
the Grand Union Hotel, Saratoga, on Wednes- 
day, and formally potified him of his nomina- 
tion to the Vice-Presidency. The ceremonies 


took place in the hotel parlors, a large 
number of ladies and gentlemen being 
present, Col. WF. Vilas, of Wisconsin, 


Chairman, made a brief speech, and the formal 
address signed by the Committee was then read. 
Mr. Hendricks made a reply which was 
greeted with frequent applause. In the course 
ot it he said: ‘‘Gentlemen, you have referred 
to the fact that I am honored by this nomina- 
tion in a very special degree. 1 accept the 
suggestion, that in this candidacy 1 wiil repre- 
sentthe right of the people to choose their 
own rulers—thbat rigbt that is above all, that 
lies beneath all, Forif the people are denied 
the right to choose their own officers accord- 
ing to their own judgment, what sball become 
of the rights of the people at all? What stall 
become of flee government if the people se- 
lect pet their officers?) How shall they con- 
trol the laws, their administration, and their 
execution? So that ip suggestivg tbat in this 
caudidacy Lrepresent that right of the people, 
as you bave suggested, a great honor has de- 
volved upon me by the confidence of the 
Convention.” Mr. Hendricks visited Governor 
Cleveland +t Albany, on Thursday, and had a 
brief consultation with him on _ political 
affairs. 

A large and enthusiastic mass meeting was 
held in Chickering Hall on Wednesday eve- 
ning, under the auspices of the County De- 
mocracy, to ratify the nomination of Cleve- 
Jand and Hendricks, Speeches were made by 
Frederick R. Coudert; Governor Waller, of 
Connecticut; General Charles Hooker, of 
Mississippi; General Thomas F. Lourke, and 
Colonel John R. Fellows. 


Collector W. H. Robertson, of this city, 
and Postmaster Gilbert Robertson, of Troy, 
sent to the Republican State Executive Com- 
mittee on Wednesday their resignations from 
that Committee. Both gave as a reason for 
their action that they should violate the civil- 
service law by remaining on the Committee, 
Their resignations were accepted, and new 
appointments made. 

Stepnen B. Elkins, a member of the Repub- 
lican National Committee, has resigned the 
Presidency of the First National Bank of San- 
ta Fe, N. M., which be has held for thirteen 
years, in order to give more time to the du- 
tics of the campaign. 

The National Labor Committee at a meet- 
ing in Chicago recently passed resolutions 
approving the course of Governor Cleveland 
as having been in the interests of the work- 
ingman, deciding not to present candidates 
for President and Vice-President, but to or- 
ganize for the purpose of securing earnest and 
faithful representatives of labor in the State 
and national legislatures, and adjourning the 
meeting of the proposed National Labor Con- 
vention to July 30, 1888. 

The Republicans of West Virginia united 
with the Greenbackers on Wednesday, and 
nominated for Governor Edwin Maxwell, 
Greenbacker and Republican ; Auditor, J. H. 
Burtt, Greenbacker and Labor; Treasurer, 
Spencer W. Sturm, Greenbacker; State Superin- 


tendent of Free Schools, W. H. Kendall, 
Greenbacker ; Attorney-General, John A. 
Hutchinson, Republican; Judges of the 


Supreme Court, W. H. H. Flick and J. H. 
Brown, Republicans ; Presidential Electors- 
at-Large, John Frew and John Cooper, 
Republicans. 

Congressman Converse (Dem., Ohio), who 
worked so hard to get the wool duty restored, 
was defeated for renomination by Joseph H., 
Outhwaite on Wednesday at Columbus, 





The Clark County (O.) primary meetings 
for the nomination of a Congressman have 
given a large majority for Captain Bushnell, 
thus throwing ex-Speaker Keifer out of the 
race. 

President Andrew D. White, of Cornell, 
has written aletter declaring that he will vote 
for the Republican nominees. 

Judge William J. Bacon, a Republican since 
the time of Fremont, caused considerable ex- 
citement in Utica political circles by declaring 
in a Republican ward meeting that he would 
not vote for Blaine, whom he believed to be 
dishonest. 

Congressman William W. Culbertson, of 
the Ninth Kentucky District, attempted sui- 
cide at the National Hotel in Washington on 
Wednesday morning by shooting himself in 
the head. He is recovering. The deed was 
the result of dissipation. 

The decrease in the public debt of the 
United States during July was $3,993,289. 

A Treasury statement shows a total contrac- 
tion of the circulating medium of the 
country, outside of the Treasury, of about 
$32,000,000. during the seven months endivg 
June 30, 1884. 

During the year ending June 30, 1883, the 
total value of the exports of merchandise from 
the United States amounted to $740,513,560, as 
against $823,839,402 during the preceding 
fiscal year—a falling off of $83,325,842. The 
imports of merchandise amounted to $667,- 
714,563, as against $723,180,914 durmng the 
preceding fiscal year—a falling off of $55, 
466,351. 

The Sixth Auditor has prepared a statement 
of the receipts and expenditures of the Post- 
office Department for the quarter ended March 
31, 1884, showing that the expenditures were 
$11,628,959, and the receipts $10,848,568, 
leaving a deficiency of $785,391. For the 
corresponding quarter last year there was a 
surplus of $1,119,877. 

The Chief Engineer of the Army has re 
ceived the annual reports of-all the engineer 
officers in charge of coast and harbor defence. 
They reiterate their assertion of last year that 
the Atlantic coast and lake fronts are in an 
almost totally defenceless condition. General 
Newton, the Chief Engineer, it is understood, 
will, in his annual report, urge immediate 
provision for the adequate protection of har- 
bors by batteries and fortifications of modern 
design. 

The commission of cattlemen sent to Max- 
well, Neb., by the Governor of that State to 
investigate the cattle disease, reported on 
Thursday that they found 100 cattle in the 
vicinity of Maxwell and Brady Station dead, 
and as many more sick. The infection is con- 
fined to cattle which grazed on a small strip 
of land over which 2,000 Texas cattle were 
driven. It was ascertained by a series of ex- 
periments that the disease was not contagious. 


The Greely relief fleet was sighted early 
Friday morning off the Isles of Shoals. Sec- 
retary Chandler accordingly ordered a 
change in the original programme, whereby 
the ships were allowed to come into port at 
Portsmouth, N. H., on that day. Secretary 
Chandler received the commanders of the re- 
lief squadron on the Jennessee at Portsmouth 
harbor in the afternoon. Mrs. Greely was 
conveyed to the 7/etis to meet her husband. 
The meeting was very affecting, and all pre- 
sent shed tears. His mother met him soon 
after. At about 4 o’clock Secretary Chandler 
was rowed to the Thetis, went at once to 
Lieutenant Greely and affectionately took the 
explorer in his arms. The Secretary said: 
‘‘You have come back to us almost from the 
grave. I hope your future happiness may re- 
ward you for the terrible experience you have 
had.” The Lieutenant responded feelingly, 
thanking Mr. Chandler for his kind expres- 
sions. 


The formal welcome to Lieutenant Greely 
took place at Portsmouth on Monday. 


The 





city was crowded with visitors. Greely came 
ashore about 11 o’clock, and was taken toa 
hotel, the physicians having decided that the 
survivors should not appear in the procession. 
Before noon the procession began to move, 
headed by the sailors of the relief squadron. 
Commander Schley, Lieutenant Emory, and 
Commander Coffin were received with tre- 
mendous applause as they passed along in an 
open carriage. Greely and his comrades re- 
viewed the procession from a balcony of the 
hotel, and again atthe grandstand. Secretary 
Chandler, General Hazen, Commodore Wells, 
and other distinguished meu were present. 

The corner stone of the pedestal for Bar- 
tholdi’s statue of Li>derty was laid on Bedloe’s 
Island on Tuesday afternoon. William Allen 
Butler delivered the oration. 

Archbishop Elder has written a letter to 
the clergy and laity of the archdiocese of 
Cincinna'l in which he gives his reasons for 
not starting active measures for liquidating 
the indebtedness of the late Archbishop Pur- 
cell. ‘‘I have repeatedly consulted advisers 
in civil and canon law and in moral theo- 
logy, persons whose learning, integrity, sense 
of responsibility, disinterestedness, and deli- 
cacy of conscience gave me the best assu- 
rance that I might rely upon their judgment. 
I have not found one who, on a consideration 
of the whole case, would advise me tbat I 
hada right to declare this a diocesan debt, 
binding in justice.” 

At Providence, R. I., on Friday, Jay-Eye- 
See beat Maud S&.’s record of 2:10} by 
trotting a mile in.2:10. Maud 8S. beat the 
best record on Saturday at Cleveland, O., by 
trotting a mile in 2:093. 

The passenger station, ferry bridges, annex 
station, and part of the car-sheds of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company in Jersey City 
caught fire from an explosion of a gas tank 
uuder Superintendent Jackson’s office at 11:15 
o’clock on Monday night. The gas tank ex- 
ploded with a terrific report, and an instant 
later a sheet of flame spread through the sta- 
tion. The buildings were all burned. The 
loss is estimated at about $300,000. 


The back part of the United States Hotel, 
situated on Pennsylvania Avenue, Washing- 
ton, fell in without warning on Sunday eve- 
nivg. A number of persons were buried in 
the ruins, but all but two were rescued alive 
after hours of work. 


Royal Phelps, a prominent business man of 
this city, died on Wednesday, at the age of 
seventy-five. He was for many years Vice- 
President of the Chamber of Commerce, and 
was a trustee of a number of prominent chari- 
ties. 

Thomas Dickson, President of the Delaware 
and Hudson Canal Company, died in Morris- 
town, N. J., on Thursday night, at the age of 
sixty. He was born in Scotland, but in early 
life came to thiscountry. He wasa self-made 
man, who laid the foundation of his fortune in 
Carbondale and Scranton, Pa., as a manufac- 
turer of machinery. His great work was the 
building up of the vast railway system of the 
Delaware and Hudson Canal Company, to the 
presidency of which be was elected in 1869. 


FOREIGN. 


The Egyptian Conference held a meeting in 
Londen on Thursday, and the discussion pro- 
ceeded favorably. An adjournment was 
taken until Saturday. After a brief session 
on that day it adjourned sine die without ar- 
riving at any agreement, provisional or other- 
wise. This action is regarded as tantamount 
to a dissolution. Immediately after the ad- 
jouinment of the Conference a meeting of the 
Cabinet was held to discuss the result. 

Mr. Gladstone made an explicit announce- 
ment in the House of Commons on Saturday 
in regard to the failure of the Egyptian Con- 
ference. He said the delegates were unani- 
mous in their views respecting the prospective 
charges in Egypt and the necessity of a fresh 
loan, but Englandand France differed irrecon- 
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cilably respecting the charges and the receipts. 
France refused to assent to any diminution of 
the dividends payable under the law of liqui- 
dation. England was unable to accept any 
plan which did not provide for the necessary 
charges of administration. The French plan, 
Mr. Gladstone said, would have entailed finan- 
cial confusion in Egypt. He expressed the 
hope tbat the idea that the Government had 
ever proposed to constitute an international 
control similar to the dual control might be 
altogether dismissed. The Conference had, 
he said, adjourned indefinitely. The Gov 
ernment had no proposals as yet to submit to 
the House. The Anglo-French agreement had 
ceased to be in force, and Enyland’s responsi- 
bilities in Egypt had been greatly increased. 
The Cabinet council on the result of the Confer- 
ence is said to have been stormy. Mr. Glad 
stone, it is said, firmly declined to formulate 
any policy for Parliament, as it would only 
lead to angry and fruitless debates in the few 
remaining days of the session. The Tores 
are indignant over what they call Gladstone’s 
trickery in amusing the pu%lic with a confer- 
ence which he never intended should amount 
to anything. The Liberals, on the other had, 
accuse France of playing a treacherous game. 
France wanted a vote during the last hours of 
the Conference, but England declared that 
whatever vote was recorded she retained entire 
liberty of action. Thereupon Germany, Aus- 
tria, and Russia declared that they would 
remain passive. 

Mr. Gladstone asked the House of Com- 
mons on Tuesday to vote a credit for an expe- 
dition to relieve General Gordon, which was 
done accordingly. 

The Irish Constabulary Bill was passed by 
the House of Commous on Saturday by a vote 
of 90 to 83. 


The Mancbester Ship Canal Bill has been 


| other 





rejected by the Committee of the House of | 


Commons and by the Lords. The Committee 
which bad it in charge thought 1t would great- 
ly injure the iuterests of Liverpool, The ex 
penses of the promotors and opponents of the 
scheme aggregate £260,000. 

A vast reform demonstration occurred at 
3irmingham, Eugland, on Monday. Mr. 
John Bright and Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, 
President of the Board of Trade, were in the 
procession. 

Twenty thousand people were present ata 
great reform meeting in the same city on 
the following day. Mr. John Bright made a 
vigorous attack on the House of Lords. He said 
of the peers that they had entered the temple 
of honor not through tbe temp'e of merit, but 
through the sepulchres of their ancrstors. 
He would allow the peers to retain their pre- 
sent powers during the first session that a 
bill should be presented to them, but be would 
absolutely preclude them from vetoing the 
Franchise Bull or any bill a second time. Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain also made an attack upon 
the House of Lords, and a resolution was 
passed denouncing their rejection of the Fran- 
chise Bill. 

The British National Conservative Union 
has elected Sir Michael Hicks-Beach Chair 
man, vice Lord Randolph Churchili, resigned. 


The trial of McDonnell, Daly, and Egan, 
the dynamiters, was concluded at Warwick, 
Eng., on Friday. McDonnell, who pleaded 
guilty to the charge of treason felony, was 
released on bail to appear at any time if called 
upon. James Egan was sentenced to penal 
servitude for twenty years, and Jobn Daly 
for hie. Daly’s defence of himself was very 
able. He argued that nothing had been 
proved against him, except that he had borne 
an assumed name. But the Queen moved 
about under an assumed name. Why had he 
not as good a right? He asked for justice, 
not mercy. 

The Rev. Mark Pattison, the distinguished 
English essayist and teacher, i, dead, at the 
age of 71. He was educated at Oxford, and 
was elected a Fellow of Lincoln College, in 





that University, in 1840, and became Rector 
of his College in 1861. Among his published 
works are ‘ Tendencies of Religious Thought 
in England,’ * Suggestions in Academical Or 
ganization,’ and ‘ Life of Milton.’ 

The British steamer Britannia, Captain 
Ferrier, which left New York July 16 for 
London, was wrecked off Portland, Eng., at 
midnight on Wednesday, by collision with an 
vessel. The crew were saved. The 
Britannia was a freight steamer witha valua 
ble cargo. 

In the French Chamber of Deputies on 
Wednesday, Prime Minister Ferry brought 
forward the Revision Bill as passed by the 
Senate, and G@emanded *‘ urgency.”” The vote 
of “urgency” was carried by 314 veas to 4s 
nays. The bill was then referred to a Com 
mittee, which resolved by a vote of 15 to 4 to 
recommend its adoption. The Chamber 
passed the bill on Thursday by a vote of 204 
to 191. 

The opening session of the Congress com 
posed of the two houses of the French Parlia 
ment, Which assembled at Versailles on Mon 
day to undertake the work of revising the 
Constitution in accordance with the above 
menuoned bill, was exceedingly uproarious, 
and broke up in great disorder. M. Le Royer’s 
proposal to adopt the standing orders of th 
Assembly of 1871 was agreed to. As soon as 
this matter was disposed of, Prime Minister 
Ferry ascended the tribune for the purpose ot 
introducing the scheme of revision. M 
Andrieux and others were at once on theit 
feet, and protested that M. Ferry was out ot 
order, It was contended that oureaux ought 
to be elected first. As M. Andrieux ascended 
the tribune the members formed a semicircle 
around him and a scene of wild excitement 
ensued. The President thereupon put his hat 
on and suspenited the sitting. At the meeting 
on Tuesday the first thing done was to ballot 
for a committee to which to refer the bill for 
revision. The Extreme Lett refused to vote, 
and reproached the majority with exercising 
undue pressure, 

Prime Minister Ferry gave audience on 
Weduesday to Li Fong Pao, the Chinese Min 
ister to France, who reques'ed an extension of 
the time for China to reply to France's de 
mands beyond the present jimit of August 1. 
M. Ferry refused to accede to this request. 

The London 7imes had a despatch on Fri 
day trom Foo Choo, dated July 81, which 
said: ** China has refused to pay the indemnity 
demanded by France. The time granted \ 
China by France to decide upon the matter 
bas been prolonged beyond August 1. A 
secret edict has been tssued ordering the 
Cninese Lot to molest foreigners. French 
civilians and-mandarins, however, assert that 
the lives of foreigners are not safe rhe Eug 
lish flagship is landing sailors to act in ae 
fence of the foreigners in Fou Choo. War, 
to all appearance, is imminent.” Natives and 
foreigners were reported to be leaving the 
city ina panic. On Saturday it was reported 
in Foo Choo that both countries had accepted 
the mediation of America. 


The London Standard on Tuesday said 
‘We are in a position to state that the n 
tiations between France and China were d 
nitively broken off on Sunday.” The London 
7imes published a despatch on the same day 
trom Foo Choo which says: ‘‘ Foo Choo is 
quieter. China has offered to pay an indempi- 
ty ot 500,000 taels—abour $700, 000—which M. 
Patenotre, the French Minis’er, bas refused. 
Tweive Chinese gunboats have been placed in 
position at Foo Choo’ 








A French yellow-book was published on 
Saturduy which gives the following informa 
tion concerning the recent negotiations be 
tween France and China. Fravce at first de 
manded of China an indemnity of 250,000,000 
francs for the sffair at Langson. But after 
China ordered her troops to withdraw entirely 
from Tonquin, France only asked that China 
should compensate the families of the soldiers 


who were killed at Langson and pay the extra 
expenses which the Chinese attack bad n i 
it necessary for France to incur. China 
jected to the indemnity, but on July 19 
sented to appoint the Viceroy of Nank 


enter into negotiations with Mo Pats 
the French Minister. Prime Minister Ferry 
telegraphed to M. Patenotre, July Lo eX 


tend the respite if necessary M. Pat 
replied that China had offered to 1 


cemnity of 1,000,000 franes and he had retused 
it. On July 18 France informed Ad 
Courbet of her intention to occupy |} ( 
and Kelung in case China refused ! br 


ultimatum. Admiral Courbet was 
use force only if attacked 

There was a marked decrease 
ber of cholera CASES, OD rt it 
out the infected district of Fra: 


began returning to their homes in M 
and the city gradually resumed a 
appearance, 

The lower classes in the el ri 
districts of France distlik 
plysiciaos because thev hav 


that the physicians have 

help the cholera along in order { 
the surplus population A paper read by a 
medical man in Berlit 
sweeping off being d 

for existence has been w L\ 

France, and has helped t 

ple against the povs 

have beet 


elpygs ur 


attacked a 
President Grevy f France. has 
from his serious tliness 
Phe American artists in Pans 
ing to a fund for the pury 
that citv with a bronze mi ih 
statue of “* Liberty Exulightenin \\ 


It is reported in B es , 
Duke Louis « 
in favor of bis son FE: ft 
the Emperor Willism. His 


t Llesse w 


riage with Mme. hKolan 
divorce have compromised bis 4 

Henri Laube, the G : 
and theatre director, is den tt i ‘ 
He was one of the founders of t s tT 
tre, Vienna, and was t \ 
books in various wpartinents 
His compl te works were « t 
lished in fifteen volumes in 1875 
ing years 

Both Houses of the Parliat n’of il 
met in joluat Congress on Friday 
by a vote of Dinety-ses 
ing Qu en Emma Regt l 
ot the Princess Wilbein i 

\ i hb itch date 1) ] \ 4 s 
published on Thursday wh \ | 
Mudir. with tw aittalions Bashi B 
a detachment of mounted infantry, some . 
and 4.044) armed volunteers, altucked at 
feated a rebel <beikhb, named Albmet el Il 
who was entrenched in the Am uke 
among the ruins in the mountains Phe rebels 
were driven completely out of the province, 
and Dongola is now safe and quil \ 





messenger from General Gordon has arrived 
with a letter for the Mudir 
reply.’ 


ind Ils awaiting «a 

Advices from Assuan state that a refugee 
merchant who has arrived there reports that 
the Bishareens stormed Berber on June & 
Very severe fighting ensued. The rebels have 
built a wall against General Gorden. whose 
steamers captured several of their boats laven 
with provisions 

The rebels attacked Suakim on Wednesday 
night in great force. They lost four men 
kijled and had several wounded. 

A serious uprising was reported on Thurs 
day at Yemen, Arabia. The insurgents have 
declared for El Mahdi and bave captured 
several villages, including Sana. Ten thou 
sand troops have been ordered from Jeddah 
to suppress the revolt, which on Monday was 
reported to be increasing. 
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WHAT WE THINK ABOUT IT NOW. 


Tue Boston Journal, which has had a great 
deal to say about what is called ‘‘ the Cleve- 
and scandal,” asks us to investigate the 
matter for ourselves, and says it ‘‘ knows 
it can lead to only one result,” relying 
on our unwillingness to ‘‘support a notori- 
ous libertine and profligate” as a candidate 
for the Presidency of the United States. 
There has been from the beginning but 
little to investigate, and that little we 
have investigated to our own satisfaction. 
It is admitted by Governor Cleveland’s 
friends that twelve years ago he formed an 
irregular connection with a widow, with two 
children, the eldest fourteen years old; that 
she was a person of intemperate habits, and 
that the paternity of a child born subsequently 
was doubtful, but he accepted it, and made 
provision for the child; that after suffering 
much annoyance from her—one of the natural 
and common penalties of such errors—and 
after satisfying her brother-in-law, who ap- 
peared onthe scene as her protector, that he 
had behaved fairly toward her, he laid the 
whole matter before Mr. Burrows, a law- 
yer of high standing in Buffalo; that Mr. 
Burrows advised him to leave it to him, 
and thereafter took charge of it; that he 
(Mr. Burrows), conceiving the mother, for 
the reason given above, unfit to have the 
custody of the child, placed it in an 
orphan asylum, the mother consenting 
thereto, and making, as we understand it, a 
legal surrender of the child for that purpose, 
and occasionally visiting it at the asylum after- 
ward ; that she subsequently stole and car- 
ried it off from the asylum ; that Mr. Bur- 
rows was notified of the facts by the author- 
ities of the asylum; whereupon, acting on his 
own responsibility and without Mr. Cleveland’s 
knowledge, he employed a detective to discover 
and look after the child; that in one of the detec- 
tive’s visits he found the mother suffering from 
delirium tremens, and threatening to kill the 
child, which lay on the floor; that he carried 
her off then to the Inebriate Asylum for 
treatment, and she stayed there until she was 
cured, and no longer, and that the child 
was restored to its previous guardians. 
The lawyer who acted fur the woman in 
one stage of the affair, has formally and 
in writing repudiated any charge of seduc- 
tion or breach of promise of any kind. 
The family acknowledge that Mr. Cleveland 
treated her generously. So much for the 
charge of seduction and kidnapping which 
many newspapers have been spreading. It 
was produced originally by a cheap and nas- 
ty journal in Buffalo as salvation from im- 
pending death, and has little other evidence to 
rest on except the bare assertion of the Rev. 
Mr. Ball, a Baptist minister in Buffalo, who ap- 
pears to dabble a good deal in politics. Mr. Ball 
has repeated his story several times, but he does 
not supply fresh reasons for believing it. 

He also is the chief, if not the only, author- 
ity for the story that Mr. Cleveland is ‘‘a 
notorious libertine and profligate.” Well, we 
may as well say frankly that we think there 
could hardly be a poorer authority. We mean 
no disrespect to the profession when we 
aflirm that accusations of this sort brought by 





ministers are to be received with exceeding 
caution. They can know little personally 
of the immoralities of men who are not mem- 
bers of their congregation. What they 
learn about them is likely to be hear- 
say, the tattle of busy-bodies who are de- 
lighted to be able to tell the pastor of the 
wickedness which is going on among people 
who make no pretence of being religious, and 
they are apt to receive it with a credulity 
which is sometimes very unfortunate. Then 
there are, as we all know, ministers and min- 
isters— some who are large-minded, cautious, 
and charitable men of the world in the best 
sense of the term, and others whose de- 
nunciations pass us by as the idle wind. 
So that while we do not mean to accuse Mr. 
Ball of dishonesty, we do say emphatically 
that he himself needs a good many certificates 
to his sober-mindedness and fair-mindedness 
and the purity of his motives before he can 
be allowed to make away with any man’s pri- 
vate character in the midst of a political 
canvass. If Cleveland is a ‘‘ notorious 
profligate and libertine,” why did Mr. Bal! 
not know it when he was elected Mayor of 
his own city in 1881, and when he was 
elected Governor of the State in 1882? 
And if he did know it, why did he keep 
silent? 

But we are not dependent on Mr. Ball’s 
weaknesses, whatever they may be, for Mr. 
Cleveland’s vindication on this point. We 
take it for granted that in his case, as in 
thatof other men, the way to find what are 
his best known vices, especially the pri- 
vate and personal ones, is to ask his neighbors 
in the place in which he lives. This 
is and must be the true seat of his notoriety, 
if notorious be be. We must assume that 
considering the size of the vote which he re- 
ceived for the Mayoralty of Buffalo, and the 
fact that his majority was largest inits best 
quarters, Cleveland canaot have been a no- 
torious libertine and profligate, or a liber- 
tine and profligate at all, in a small place, 
without being notorious. And yet the 
Ball story has taken everybody, apparent- 
ly, but Ball, by surprise. After his nom- 
ination scme of the heartiest testimonials 
to Cleveland's excellence as a man and a 
citizen came from such political opponents 
as the Buffalo Erpress and the Buffalo Com- 
mercial. Both of them are now somewhat 
shocked to find that he is the kind of man Mr. 
Ball describes, but apparently never dreamed 
of it until Mr. Bali spoke. Is this not most 
extraordinary? Could it happen, except in a 
Presidential campaign ? 

‘* Well, but,” we shall be asked, ‘‘ does not 
the charge against Clevelend, as you your- 
selves state and admit it, disqualify him, in your 
estimation, for the Presidency of the United 
States?” We answer frankly: ‘‘ Yes, if his 
opponent be free from this stain, and as 
good a man in all other ways.” We should 
like to see candidates for the Presiden- 
cy models of all the virtues, pure as the 
snow and steadfast as the eternal hills. 
But when the alternative is a man of 
whom the Buffalo Express, a political op 
ponent, said immediately after his nomina- 
tion, ‘‘that the people of Buffalo had known 
him as one of their worthiest citizens, one 





of their manliest men, faithful to his clients, 
faithful to his fricnds, and faithful to every 
public trust,” and of whom the Buffalo Com- 
mercial, another political opponent, said that, 
in opposing him, ‘‘ it would not detract one jot 
or tittle from the well-earned fame of the dis- 
tinguished gentleman who honored the oppo- 
sition by bearing its standard,” a good son 
and good brother, and unmarried in order that 
he might be the better son and brother, 
against whom nothing can be said except 
that he has not been proof against one of 
the most powerful temptations by which 
human nature is assailed; or, on the oth- 
er hand, a man convicted out of his own 
mouth of having publicly lied in order 
to hide his jobbery in office, of having of- 
fered his judicial decisions as a sign of 
his possible usefulness to railroad speculators 
in case they paid him his price, of trading 
in charters which had been benefited by le- 
Bislation in which he took part, and of having 
broken his word of honor in order to destroy 
documentary evidence of his corruption—a 
man who has accumulated a fortune in a few 
years on the salary of a Congressman—then we 
say emphatically no—ten thousand times no. 
We should be ashamed of ourselves if we 
had any other answer to make, and are 
amazed to hear that there are scores of 
clergymen all over the country advising peo- 
ple who care for morality to choose the trick- 
ster and jobber because he is chaste before 
the honest man, faithful to every public trust, 
because he has been weak before a passion of 
which everybody knows the force. 

We had supposed the reason of this was 
so obvious that it did not neea to be stated. 
Cleveland’s virtues are those’ which 
bind human society together, and in 
which states are founded and maintained. 
There has been no great benefactor of 
the human race who has not been trutbful, 
faithful to his trusts, disinterested, self-deny- 
ing. There have been very few who have 
been chaste. Blaine’s vices are those by 
which governments are overthrown, states 
brought to naught, and the haunts. of 
commerce turned into dens of _ thieves. 
The standard by which some ministers 
now propose to exclude Cleveland from 
high place would have prevented Wash 
ington, Franklin, Jefferson, Hamilton, not 
to go any further, from taking any prom- 
inent part in the foundation of the American 
Republic. It would have excluded from oftice 
in England nearly every great statesman or 
reformer of the last hundred years, except, 
perhaps, Romilly, Wilberforce, and Gladstone. 
It would have visited nearly every prominent 
politician in the Republican party since 1860 
with popular odium. It would, had the 
Democrats chosen to apply it, have defeated 
one Republican candidate for the Presidency 
by charges worse by far than Cleveland’s, in 
that they added the sin of broken vows to the 
sin of incontinence. 

We are not defending incontinence. Chas- 
tity is a great virtue, but every man knows in 
his heart that it is not the greatest of virtues, 
that offences against it have often been con- 
sistent with the possession of all the qualities 
which ennoble human nature and dignify hu- 
man life and make human progress possible. 
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It ought to be preached and practised by 
every man to the utmost of his ability, but 
no one ought to preach it with any other 
motive than the spread of virtue, and 
least of all for the purpose, as in the pre- 
sent case, of making some of the basest of 
vices—the vices which sap everything that is 
valuable in society and politics—seem respect- 
able. Preaching of this sort, at this time, is 
cant, and cant in its most loathsome form, for 
it fills every household in the land with filthy 
suggestions and insinuations, turns the 
press into a common sewer, and converts 
scores of editors into hypocrites, who must 
blush in secret over their own ridiculous ser- 
mons and their simulated righteousness. We 
will not for our part support the Republican 
party at this crisis in an attempt to capture the 
Presidency for a trickster, as Joshua captured 
Jericho, by the aid of a harlot. Great as its 
faults are, it deserves a less ignominious end 
than this. 
THE SILVER PROBLEM. 
In frequently calling attention to the danger 
involved in the forced coinage of silver on 
Government account, it is not our purpose or 
desire to magnify the evils which threaten the 
commercial community, or to imply that 
those evils are very near to our doors at the 
present time. That they are approaching, 
and that every monthly addition to the 
stock of silver in the Treasury brings us 
nearer to the crisis, is acknowledged upon 
alt hands, and this fact is sufficient justifica- 
tion, if any were needed, for keeping the sub- 
ject constantly in view. The reduction of the 
Government’s available gold balance to $19,- 
000,000 betokens, in our judgment, the nearer 
approach of the time when it will be no longer 
optional with the Treasury to make its pay- 
ments in gold or in silver, but when it 
may be forced to pay silver. If the pub- 
lic should be convinced of tbis, and should 
begin to hoard gold in anticipation of a 
premium upon it, their action would, of 
course, tend to hasten the apprehended re- 
sult. 

The course of after events, in case the 
Treasury is obliged to pay out its silver, 
cannot be predicted with absolute certainty. 
The probability is that the same results would 
follow that followed the issue of legal-ten- 
der notes in 1862—that is, we should have two 
monetary standards, one of gold and one of 
silver, just as we formerly had one of gold 
and one of greenbacks; that the former would 
rule as to our foreign trade and the latter as 
to domestic trade; that the ‘‘ premium on 
gold” would at first be slight, and that it 








would gradually rise to the difference between | 


the values of gold and silver as metals, and 


would continue until the people should have | 


suffered sufficiently from the annoyance and 
loss attendant upon two varying standards to 
demand a new resumption act. This is the 
probable course of the silver disease, and the 
treatment it will eventually receive. We 
cannot sce that anything is to be gained by 
postponing it, or by pretending that it is far 
distant, and that a long time will be con- 
sumed in reaching its worst stages. The 
people must learn for themselves what is im- 
plied by a depreciation of the standard of 


value, just as people in former times learned 


| what was meant by it when it was resorted 


to by profligate or bankrupt princes. 

The banks of New York at present do not 
receive silver on deposit or accept it in pay- 
ment of Clearing-house balances. The Trea 
sury isa member of the Clearing-house by its 
own choice, and has bound itself to conform 
to the rules of the Association, one of which 
is that all balances shall be paid in gold or 
legal-tender notes. It has agreed also to give 
thirty days’ notice of its intention to with 
draw. In the event of its withdrawal it 
would pay all claims upon itself over its 
own counter, and receive all its dues in the 
same way. We will suppose that it begins to 
pay silver, gold, and greenbacks indiscriminate 
ly, but at its own option, not at the option of 
the receiver. This would be equivalent, in the 
estimation of the public, to making all its 
payments in silver. Consequently there would 
be a premium on regards pay- 
ments at the Sub-Treasury, measured by the 
inconvenience of getting Sub-Treasury money 
converted into ‘‘bankable funds.” But since 
legal-tender notes are redeemable in gold or 
silver at the Government’s option, it would 
not practicable for the banks, for 
any long time, to enforce their own rule, 
which excludes silver from their holdings. 
They might, and probably would, receive 
special gold deposits and keep special gold 
accounts, but they would be compelled to 
recognize as a dollar that which constitutes 
the of both the greenback and the na 
tional-bank note. In view of this inevitable 
result, it is most likely that the banks would 
anticipate it by rescinding the existing rule 
and conforming their business to the require 
ments of the Government, as they did when 
the legal tender notes were first issued. 

The effect of lowering the standard of value 
will be felt first by those who work for wages, 
and who receive fixed incomes, Their wages 
will not be raised, and their money will not go so 
far as it did before. It will not buy so much 
The mercantile and trading classes can raise 
the prices of their goods, and will be com 
pelled to do so, as they did during the war, but 
workiogmen cannot raise their wages except by 
a struggle with their employers. The premium 
on gold, when it makes its appearance, will be 
the exact measure of the workingman’'s loss, 
and as this will be slight and will increase only 
by slow degrees, be will probably not think it 
worth quarrelling over. None the less will it 
be a daily drain upon him. It will be a fresh 
illustration, following a countless number 
which have gone before, of the fact that flue 
tuations in the value of the 
dium tend to make the rich 
poor poorer. 


gold, as 


be 


basis 


circulating me 


THE REVISION OF THE FRENCH 
CONSTITUTION, 

THe cholera in France has distracted atten 
tion during the last three or four weeks from 
the interesting and somewhat exciting at- 
tempt which M. Ferry is making to procure a 
revision of the Constitution—a process so 
delicate and difficult that, though a ma- 
jority of the constituencies desire it, 


| 





to undertake it successfully 
sought to bring it about as a means of secur 
ing the substitution of general for district 
representation, but it had a large share in 
causing his downfall. Why so many consti 
The pre 
sent Constitution is really a monarchical 

»the 


way 


Gambetta 


tuencies desire it is plain enough 


strument, and has never been submitted t 
people in formal and direct 
It was framed by an Assembly in 
the royalists of various shades had a majority 
and was really intended as asort of prepara 
tion for a restored constitutional monary hy 
The Presidency which Marshal MacMah 

held, under a seven years’ tenure, was an offic: 


any 


which 


which could be converted into kingship by a 
then no other 
change would have been necessary 


It is very questionable 


mere change of name, and 
however, whether 
there is any good reason for a revision except 
the fact that, after emanating froma suspicious 
source, the Constitution bas never been nr 
It has worked as well as 
tution could work in the 
country in the world, in 


of party government is still in 


vised, any consti 
most log 
Which the art 
tS Infancy 
The process of revision in France consists 
a proposal from the Minister, adopted or ap 
proved by the Senate, followed by the con 
version of the two houses into a constitutional 
convention. The ministerial programme was 
submitted to the Senate ten davs ayo, but the 
full text has not vet reached this country. The 
first fight occurred over the creation of a select 
committee or commission formed to examine 
and report on it, which is done by ballot, and 
resulted in the election of eighteen members 
half opposed to all revision and half favorab) 
to some revision. The next 
countered is the question whether 


rock to be en 
the Con 
vention, now in session, can be restricted to 
any programme framed outside. This has 
been gteatly debated, but not settled, and 
it is more important than it 

this country, because French constitutional 
amendments are not submitted to the people 
The decisions of the Convention are final. 
The Chamber of Deputies, or a considerable 
portion of it, bas always maintained that its 


would be in 


| powers of revision are and must be limitless, 


and to get over this difficulty it was proposed in 
the Senate to bind both houses, by joint reso 
lution, to contine the action of the Conventicn 
to a formal and prepared list of topics. 


The danger of unlimited revision every ra 


| tional Frenchman is fully disposed to admit 
| Some idea of the confusion it might involve 
| may be obtained from a scheme of revisioa 


richer and the | 
| military service, 


| trial by jury in all cases. 


no | 


drawn up by acommittee of Radicals inthe De- 
partment of the Seine, which asks for complete 
autonomy for the communes, or townships, 
separation of church and state, equality of 
the payment of electors 
for the time lost in voting, and obligatory 
These sound not 
irrational, but they are really only the shell 
of the cocoanut. The milk is to be 
found in a proposition which binds the 
state to assure a decent support to all 
its citizens. This of course is simply slightly 
disguised ‘‘collectivism,” and would compel the 
state to assume control of all the land and in- 
struments of labor in the country. In fact, 


Minister has since 1875 been strong enough | the Convention would have tosit perennially in 
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order to discuss all the plans of social regene- 
ration which ‘‘cranks” inside and outside would 
submit to it. According to the latest advices 
the Senate Commission had adopted all of the 
ministerial programme, except article eight, 
which proposes to give the Chamber the final 
and deciding voice in voting the appropria- 
tions. At present each house has equal 
power over the supplies. The bills originate 
in the Chamber, and the Senate may alter or 
amend. They then go, if altered, back to the 
Chamber, which may disagree, and if the 
Senate refuses to recede from its position, 
thefe is a deadlock, from which the Constitution 
provides no escape, and which, if persisted in, 
would cause the loss of the appropriation. 
Conservatives do not dislike this system— It 
has, they say, caused no serious difficulty 
hitherto, and fosters the spirit of compromise 
in which French political character is so sadly 
wanting ; but the Radicals chafe under the 
control of the budget by a body which does 
not emanate directly from the people. 


THE RECENT EFFORT TO CARRY FE- 
MALE SUFFRAGE. 
LONDON, July 15. 

ALTHOUGA the stirring events of the last few 
weeks—first the Egyptian Conference, and then 
the prospect of a struggle between the two 
houses of Parliament—bave thrown the women’s 
suffrage question into the background,it may be 
sufficiently interesting to American readers to 
deserve a letter. This year has been the most 
memorable in its history, so far as England is 
concerned. For the first time it was treated as 
a serious and practical proposal. For the first 
time it affected, if it did not involve, the fate of 
@ great measure and a powerful Ministry. For 
the first time those ladies whose agitation has 
filled Great Britain for the past ten years, 
seemed on the eve of grasping the prize which 
hung so long far above their reach. 

The importance of the movement in England 
dates from Mr. John Stuart Mill. Not only did 
he give it the benefit of his passionate, if some- 
what too fervid, advocacy; be served it even 
better by making ita part of that radical pro- 
gramme which he taught to a band of active and 
able disciples,such as Messrs. Cairnes, Stansfeld, 
Fawcett, Courtney, Morley, Dilke. These disci- 
ples (or such of them as survive, for Mr. Cairnes 
has been lost to us) have faithfully clung to the 
dogma that for the elevationof woman her ad- 
mission to political rights is necessary ; and from 
them it has filtered through into the advanced 
Liberals generally, and become accepted by 
most of the philosophical Radicals, most of the 
Nonconformist politicians, and a fair number 
of other Liberals who think it is part of a gene- 
ral platform of franchise extension, This is the 
first source of its strength. 

But this, being confined to one section of one 
political party, would not have been enough for 
success, The second piece of good luck was its 
acceptance by a part of the Tories. Disraeli 
embraced it while he was still in the House of 
Commons, and continued down to his death in 
1881 a steady though not very zealous adherent, 
assigning the safe and obvious reason that he 
could not see why women who held property and 
paid rates and had votes in municipal and 
school-board elections (which is now the case 
with unmarried female rate-payers) should be 
excluded from a Parliamentary vote. They 
would, he argued, add an element of stability 
and caution to the constituencies. Sir Stafford 


Northcote has adopted this doctrine from his 
former cbief, and the ‘authority of two such 





men has been sufficient to commend it to many | whether the change be good or bad, it is too 


of the Tory party. 
motives has been much debated. Some insist 
that, recognizing not only a tendency to conser- 
vatism in women, an admiration for rank, a 
fondness of display, but also their subjection to 
the influence of the clergy, he believed that the 
Tory party would gain, and gain largely, by 
their admission to the suffrage. This view de- 
rives plausibility from the fact that those Tories 
who are now the warmest advocates of the fe- 
male vote are also the hottest political partisans, 
and frequently show little interest in any other 
questions affecting the welfare of women. In- 
deed, some of them have avowed that they look 
on the matter from a purely party point of 
view, and expect from women an effective addi- 
tion to their party strength. 

’ The third force which has been working for 
women is the belief of certain groups of social 
reformers—of the peace party, of the total ab- 
stainers—that women would exercise a whole- 
some moral influence on legislation, and, in par- 
ticular, would be strongly opposed to the liquor 
traffic, 

Lastly, the women who conduct the agitation 
have owed much to their own skill, their owa 
zeal ; to the sympathy which their courage and 
tenacity excite ; to those arts of persuasion in 
which women excel. That tendency to escape 
trouble by saying yes rather than no, which is 
illustrated in the parable of the unjust judge, 
operates more powerfully on a man when the 
request is preferred by a woman. It is pleasant 
to give pleasure ; still more pleasant when you 
please a lady; most pleasant of all when the as- 
sent involves nothing to be done. Now, of those 
who have promised to support female suffrage, 
a very large number never thought of its be- 
coming a practical question. ‘‘Some day, per- 
haps,” they said to themselves, ‘‘ but not in our 
time. We may sign petitions; we may (if in 
Parliament) give our votes for it ; but of course 
it won’t be carried.” Time went on, and of 
those who had thus lightly passed their word, 
some got accustomed to the idea and believed it 
sound, not because they had ever thought about 
it, but only because they bad promised ; while 
others, full of doubts and misgivings, do not 
now see how to escape from their pledges, 

{n this state of matters, the Franchise Exten- 
sion Bill comes in this year, and the female suf- 
fragists see their opportunity. Two million of 
new voters, mostly ignorant, nearly all untried, 
are to be admitted. Why not women? They 
give notice of an amendment to the bill which 
will admit women who fulfil the conditions im- 
posedon men. They have the support of a ma- 
jority of the Liberal party in the House of Com- 
mons, pledged by its previous votes or declara- 
tions. They may expect an equal support from 
the Tory side of the House, because the notion 
that women will vote Tory has become gene- 
rally accepted. The ball is at their feet; the 
game seems all but won. 

The sense that so considerable a change is at 
hand produces, however, an alarm among those 
who had hitherto looked on with mere curiosity, 
and tells chiefly on the Ministry, who are re- 
sponsible for the bill. Nearly all the members 
of Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet are either opposed to 
female suffrage or neutral. Someof them are 
so hostile that they would as soon drop the 
Franchise Bill as see it pass with the female 
franchise added. All of them feel that the ad- 
dition would imperil the bill, not merely be- 
cause it would afford the House of Lords a fur- 
ther pretext for rejecting it, but because many 
Liberals who have hitherto been zealous would 
cool off forthwith. Mr. Gladstone’s own view, 
which practically counts as much as that of all 
the rest of bis Cabinet put together, is that, 


What were Disraeli’s secret | 
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serious a change to be undertaken in this casual 
way, as an amendment to a bil) brought in with 
a different purpose. Strange as it may seem, 
Mr. Gladstone has no decided opinion either 
way. He has kept his mind in suspense upon 
the point, because he thinks it will not call for 
a solution till after he bas gone. Hence the 
Cabinet decided to oppose the proposed amend- 
ment; and when it was moved, the Prime Minis- 
ter went so far as to declare that if it were car- 
ried he would drop the bill altogether. This 
appeal was decisive. Loyalty, not merely to 
party leaders but to the principle of enfran 
chising the humbler classes in the counties, over- 
rode sympathy with the amendment in the 
minds of many who would otherwise have voted 
for it, while those who had given inconsiderate 
pledges found an easy excuse for withdrawing 
them. It seemed just possible thatif Sir Stzt- 
ford Northcote had made a strong counter ap- 
peal to the Conservative party, he might have 
carried enough of their votes into the female 
camp to enable the Liberal adherents of the 
amendment to defeat the Ministry. However, 
he made no great effort in that direction. A 
good many Tories voted for it; a good many 
Liberals stood firm to it, despite Mr. Gladstone's 
adjurations. The Irish Nationalists went for 
it, although it had been recommended on the 
ground that women would in Ireland be a good 
element in the constituency, neutralizing the 
‘*mud-cabin voters,” as they are contemptuously 
called. But between the solid old Tories who 
disliked such an innovation, and the Liberals 
who feared for the future course of the bill, a 
decisive majority against it was found. 

The ladies who conduct the agitation profess 
theniselves nowise disheartened by a defeat 
which they ascribe to the peculiar circumstances 
of the moment. They say with truth that if all 
the Liberals who had expressed themselves as 
favorable in principle had voted for the amend 
ment, it would have been carried, and conclude 
that next time, when the Government leave the 
matter open instead of making it a question of 
confidence, it will be carried. Those, however, 
who listened to the debate are by no means so 
positive. Mr. Gladstone, while reserving bis 
own opinion, bas been heard to say that in the 
discussion the opponents of women’s franchise 
seemed to have the best of it. Most of the in- 
fluential men, such as Lord Hartington, Mr. 
Goschen, and Mr. Chamberlain, are known to be 
hostile. If the working classes were in favor of 
it, its success would be assured ; but they seem 
so far iodifferent. Many of their clubs bave 
passed resolutions in favor of it, probably from 
a sentiment in favor of all extensions of the 
franchise ; but there is no real warmth of inte- 
rest in the matter among them, nor among those 
who work local Liberalism over the country, 
and who are inevitably led to think of party 
success as well as of general principles. One 
meets in private society a good many men reck- 
oned as supporters who intimate that they feel 
more doubtful now about the proposal than 
they did some years back ; and this may be at- 
tributed to the fact that the difliculty of ex- 
cluding married women if unmarried women 
are included, of excluding lodgers if household 
ers are included, has pressed itself more and 
more upon practical minds. Moreover, the suc- 
cess of the experiment tried in giving women 
seats uf on the school boards of the country has 
been very problematical. In London, at least, 
they have not added to the reputation or useful- 
ness of our educational parliament. The pro- 
test recently made by a spirited lady who has 
allowed her furniture to be seized and sold 
ratber than pay taxes, because she has no share 
in electing the House which imposes taxes, has 
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excited far more amusement than sympathy ; 
nor have people found the parallel which she 
draws between her position and that of John 
Hampden, when he refused to pay sbip money, 
avery close one. On the whole, an impartial 
observer would be inclined to doubt whether 
the victory of the cause has been brought any 
nearer by a struggle which gave the best pro- 
mise of success it has yet enjoyed. , # 





Correspondence. 


THE CLEVELAND SCANDAL. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: I bhope you will say something concern 
ing the wretched social scandal now extensively 
circulating in the West, involving Governor 
Cleveland. Ido not myself give any credence 
to the gross allegations, but many anti-Blaine 
men may be led to waver in their opposition to 
political corruption if they have any reason to 
fear that, in supporting Cleveland, they may be 
sanctioning or condoning social corruption, If, 
as I believe, there is no ground for these base 
charges, what condemnation sufficiently severe 
can be visited upon a so-called religious journal, 
the Chicago Advance, for printing the Rev 
Mr. Hurst’s letter, in which the charges are 
made in detail? Mr. Hurst purports to be a 
Baptist clergyman of Buffalo, and, if he has not 
positive, overwhelming proof of the iniquities 
with which he charges the reform Governor, he 
ought to wear striped clothes and have a daily 
hour of devotion at the whipping-post. If there 
is any truth in these statements, it would very 
seriously affect the canvass for Cleveland, and 
place him and his supporters in a very painful 
position. As this seems to far exceed the ave 
rage campaign concoction, will you please favor 
me and several thousand others with your views 
upon these slanders, as I fully believe them to 
be ? F. C. Eaton. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, July 26, 





MR. BLAINE AND AMERICAN FICTION, 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: In the last number of the Nation (page 
6, second column) I notice a remark to which I 
should Jike to add a note, both because it im 
plies that the author of a much-abused historical 
([use the word advisedly) novel depended for 
his material upon his imagination, and presum 
ably a very malicious imagination, and also be- 
cause it affords an opportunity to call attention 
to what may be a very singular coincidence 
—a literary phenomenon which for me bas great 
interest. The writer in the Nufion asks: ** How 
can we disown the Secretary in ‘Democracy 
after our champion has himself drawn such an 
extreme specimen of the scheming villain ‘” 

It will be remembered that the point on which 
‘Democracy’ turns is the discovery by the 
heroine that the Secretary and ex-Nenator had 
accepted a bribe, and that she came to this 
knowledge through the revelation “of ** Carring- 
ton,” who was the confidant of Mrs. Samuel 
Baker, to whom, as his widow, the said Baker, a 
notorious lobbyist, had left bis papers, among 
which were some that told the story of the 
Senator’s rascality. The latter is aware that 
this secret of his is known to Carrington, and 
therefore interests himself in getting him out of 
the way, and succeeds in inducing a brother 
Secretary to send him to Mexico. Now for the 
coincidence, which can be verified by any one 
who will consult the Springtield Republican of 
April 18, 1880, page 4, the period referred to 
being that of the District of Columbia ring: 





‘* He (Huntington) died, and left in his wife's 
hands a lot of papers, among which were some 
which interested Mr. Blaine. These papers were 
passed by Mrs. Huntington to a young man 
named Frank Gassaway. Mr. Blaine became 
greatly interested in Mr. Gassaway's welfare, 
and sought numerous important appointments 
successively for bim. He finally obtained for 
him a Government position in California.” X. 


PASTORAL PRAISE OF THE REPUBLICAN 
CANDIDATE. 
To THE EpItor oF THE NATION: 

Str: The value of a pastor's praise bestowed 
upon a Presidential candidate considered as a 
parisbiouer is to be estimated in the light of the 
actual conditions of the parish. The ideal differs 
from the real. A certain customary righteous 
ness is asked for, but reformatory righteous 
ness is not to be looked for there. Just as in the 

tepublican party certain principles are adhered 
to which were wrought into the letter during the 
agitations that marked the early rise of the 
party, so the principles for which the Church 
once came into being and which bave become 
conventional are there sustained still as a matter 
of course. The time for machine politics comes 
to the parish as it does to the party. It becomes 
understood tbat pastor and parishioner shall 
suppress what he feels to be the truthif the 
utterance of it shall break the unit rule. The 
main point is to seem to be satistied with the 
management, and to be interestod in the ordi 
nary work of the society. The reformer is as 
much a crank in the parish as in the party. The 
Independent ceases to find the Church bis home 
In some of the great city parishes, where the bold 
pulpit thin ker bas made for himself a constitu 
ency, there are exceptions to the rule; but in 
most parishes unanimity is the praiseworthy 
thing 

It is the purpose of the parish and of the prepa 
ganda to put into the pulpit a submissively 
smart man. If his light 1s burning when he 
comes, he must be ready to have it suuffed out 
The volume of what a pastor ought to say,which 
be must be willing not to say. brings him to 
view as a man of like passions with the politician 
of the naughty world. And the man in tbe pew 
would lose the pastoral benediction upon becom 
ing independent. He must care for nothing as 
for the unit rule. He must not break the 
cbureh with truth and justice, uprising new 
and fresh and reformatory. And the praise be- 
stowed by a pastor would most often mean this 


of the parishioner: ** He is politic.” DEMOos, 


THE ENGAGEMENT 
HEIGHTS 


AT MARYE'’S 


To TRE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 

Sirk: On page 250 of his ‘History of the Army 
of the Potomac, Mr. Swinton undertakes to 
enumerate the Confederate force which, on the 
15th of December, 1882, held the stone wall and 
rifle-pits at the foot of Marye’s Heights against 
the assaults of Couch’s Corps and Humphreys'’s 
Division. He says: 

“This position was first held by the brigade of 
R. R. Cobo [this should be T. R. R Cobb), re 
inforced in the afternoon by Kershaw’s bngade, 
both of McLaws'’s division; and this small force. 
not exceeding seventeen hundred men, was all 
that was found necessary to repulse the nume 
rous assaults made by the Union columns.” 

That Mr. Swinton is in error is proved by re- 
ference to the report of Bngadier-General R. 
Ransom, jr., commanding a division in Long- 
street's Corps, by which it abundantly appears 
that the troops of this division, also, were en- 
gaged upon Marye’s Heights and in the trenches 
at the foot during December 13. Moreover, a 


| or deficient, 


reference to the report of the Confederate Sur 
geon Guild will show that 
actually lost more men than McLaws's division, 
Viz.: 50S to 451, 


Ransom’s division 


Ransom’'s division certainly 
was engaged equally with McLaws's in repelling 
tne Union assaults, 

But just what troops were in the Sunken 
Road, bordered by the stone wall.and in the rifle 
pits which prolonged the Sunken Road, at the 
foot of Marye’s Hill! 
mine. As nearly as I can make out 
mencement of the action the stone wa 
by the ISth Georgia, on the rght 


This is difeult to deter 
at the 

Was heii 
with the 4th 
Creorgia next, and Philiips's (reorgia Legion, 
next (allof T. R. R.Cobb’s brigade, Mec Laws’s 
vision), while the 4th North Carolina of Kar 
som’s brigade, Ransom's division), was on the left 
extending tothe plank road. About the begu 
ning of the first attack, viz, by 
gade of French's Union division 
federate skirmishers were driven in sav. at lou 
or 12:15), the 27th North Carolina (of Cooke's bri 
gade, Ransom’s division) was thrown into the road 
and, on the repulse of Kimtsall’s assault, the 4 
North Carolina, of the same brigade, was also 
thrownin. The other two regiments of this bri 
gade (loth and 48th North Carolina 
remained ou the crest ; 


apparently 


uutas they bad a clear 


tire over the heads of the troops tn the Sunken 
Road and rifle picts, it is difficult to see why they 
are said not to have taken part in repelling the 
Union attacks - 
At some time during the afternoon, which I 
have not been able to determine, the 10th Geor 


gia was brought down, which made Cobb's br 
gade entire, at the foot of the bill, except 1 
haps, one battalion, the * Cobb Legion,” wl 
I have not been able to place) Apparently, als 


j ¢ is } 
lock! of ‘ kK s first 


about the time (say 1 « 
McLaws reports that he 
f Kershaw 4 


brigade) into the road, ‘doubling on Phitiips’s Ls 


charge (Zook’s brigade 
sent the 2d and Sth South Carolina 
gion and the 24th Georgia”; while it would appear 
that the Sd and 7th South Carolina of this t i 

remained on the crest, but participated in the 
musketry tire. After 4 
Carolina (alsoof Kershaw’s brigade) was brought 


“Po oM. the loth South 


forward from the and posted behind 


the stone wall, supporting the 2 i South Carolina, 


cemetery 


which, as we have seen, went down the bill atan 
earlier point in the action About 0 po M. the Sd 
South Carolina ialso of Kershaw 
and posted on the left of the Phillips Legi n 


According to my computations, therefore, there 


was sent down 


were troops from two divisions, viz., McLaws’s 


and Ransom’s.in the position indicated, these 
divisions being represented by four brigades, 


viz Cobb's, Kershaw’s, Cooke’s, and Ran 


som's. the number of regiments actually be- 





bind the wall and in the rifle pits being eleven, 
24th Georgia, with Phillips's 
Georgia Legion: 2d, 5d, Sth and lth South 
Carolina; the 24th, 27th, and 4th North Caro 


viz.: 16th sth, 


lina 
General 

states that 

gade occupying the entire front 


Kershaw, in his report, expressly 
yn his arrival be found Cobb's bri 
and bis own 
troops could only get into position by doubling 
on them. [his was accordingly done, and the 
formation along most of the line, during the en- 
gagement, was consequently four deep.” Even 
subsequently to this it would appear that troops 
were thrown into the Sunken Road, while at 
least eight regiments would seem to have taken 
an active part in the musketry fire from the 
crest immediately about the Marye House. 

I should be glad to have the info: mation which 
I bave, with something of difficulty and uncer- 


tainty, obtained from the Confederate reports, 


corrected or completed, so far as itis erroneous 
Francis A, WALKER, 
BosTox, Mass., Aug. 1, 1884. 
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Notes. 





THe Index and title-page of Volume 38 of the 
Nation will be furnished with the issue of Au- 
gust 14, and separately on demand to any person 
whose subscription terminated with that vol- 
ume. 

‘The Life and Public Services of Grover 
Cleveland,’ by Pendleton King, prepared with 
the sanction of the Governor, is announced by 
G. P, Putnam’s Sons, 

The John W. Lovell Co. will issue about Au- 
gust 9a ‘ Lifeof Grover Cleveland,’ by Deshler 
Welch, a young journalist, and a personal friend 
of Governor Cleveland. 

Tbe more important fall publications of J. R. 
Osgood & Co, are Julian Hawthorne's long-pro- 
mised biography, ‘Nathaniel Hawthorne and 
bis Wife’; Edmund Quincy’s ‘Stories and 
Sketches,’ edited by Edmund Quincy, jr.; * Tales 
bree Cities, by Henry James; Cable's 
and Fawcett's ‘ The Adventures 


of 
* Doctor Sevier’: 
of a Widow.’ 

‘Tbe Arnold Birthday Book’ is the doubtful 
title of a volume announced by D. Lotbrop & 
Co., which is to consist of excerpts from the 
verses of Edwin Arnold, edited by bis daughter, 
together with new introductory poems for each 
month. The same house advertises the first ac- 
count of the rescue of the Greeiv party, the 
story of which, presumably derived from news- 
“papers, is added to their new edition of Nourse’s 
‘American Explorations in the Ice Zones.’ 

Tbomas Whittaker will publish early in the 
fall Bishop Littlejohn’s Bishop Paddock lec- 
tures, delivered before the General Theological 
Seminary, under the title ‘ The Christian Minis- 
try at the Close of the Nineteenth Century.’ 

In their Boston Directory for 1884, Sampson, 
Davenport & Co. have introduced a new and 
improved method of printing the names, which 
ought to be adopted by all publishers of directo- 
ries. Instead of repeating the surname for each 
person of the name, ditto marks are used to de- 
signate all after the first entry of the name. 
This method brings out the given or baptismal 
names more prominently, and makes it more 
easy to find the surnames, It bas also the merit 
of effecting a saving in the cost of printing. 

A beautifully- printed pamphlet (J.& A.Church- 
ill, London), presents, in a recent lecture by Dr. 
Morell Mackenzie, a résumé of what is beheved 
about the annoying hay fever, that seems to 
have a predeliction for the English and Ameri- 
cans. In thiscountry the pollen of the Ambrosia 
artemisivfolia—a wretched weed whose name is 
wholly unwarranted by its real character—is 
charged with the most of the mischief. Ia the 
practical relation of the disease to the afflicted, 
avoidance seems more trustworthy than treat- 
ment; it is better to fly than to fight. The an- 
nual epidemic is just about breaking out, and the 
rocky isles of the sea and the recesses of the 
White Mountains will te restful refuges to the 
sufferers for the next six weeks, 

Dr. Rollin H. Gregg, of Buffalo, has written a 
paper upon * The Revelations of Fibrin,’ whose 
object is to prove that bacteria and disintegrat- 
ing fibrin are identical, that fibrin is practically 
indestructible, retrograding to the simplest form 
of life ‘through decay to granules,” and “ then 
on and up to the bghest lives,” and that the 
scientific werld is in error when it supposes 
bacteria are independent organisms. He regards 
this as physical proof of the immortality of life, 
and from it claims, a fortiori, the immortality 
of the soul. It is probable that he has not dis- 


tinguished between bacteria aud fibrin threads, 
which notoriously resemble them, by staining 
and by the only sure test—cultivation of the for- 
mer outside of the body. 





Among the many methods adopted in pub- | 
lishing periodicals, one of the most curious is 
surely that followed by some Maine publishers. 
At first sight it appears that eight illustrated 
monthly magazines for family reading are issued 
in the two cities of Portlandand Augusta. They 
have all, apparently, been running for several 
years; one is in its sixteenth year of publica- 
tion, another in its twelfth year, and another 
in its fifth. The names of these magazines are 
all of an attractive nature, and one is aston- 
ished to find so much literary activity of this 
kind in one State. An examination of the 
magazines, however, reveals the curious fact 
that the eight are really two, and that different 
names are given to the same magazine The 
American Home Magazine and Illustrated Li- 
brary, the Illustraled Household Magazine, 
Our Home and _ Fireside Magazine, and 
True’s Illustrated Magazine and Home Com- 
panion coatain the same reading, with the 
exception of the advertisements. The second 
group consists of the People’s Illustrated Jour- 


nal, the Illustrated Family Herald, the 
People’s Literary Companion, and Golden 
Moments. These also are the same except the 


advertisements and the supplements; two hay- 
ing the same picture supplements and two the 
same supplement of reading matter. It is not 
easy to understand what advantage is gained by 
this method of publication. Certainly no one 
will subscribe to more than two of the eight, for 
it is obvious that the first numbers received 
would reveal the fact that, though the names 
were different, the reading was the same. 

The State Chronicle, of Raleigh (N. C.), pub- 
lished recently letters from the various princi- 
pals of the private schools and colleges of North 
Carolina, in response to certain inquiries sent to 
them by it, which illustrates what ability the 
South has to do its educational work even without 
national aid. Of the thirty-three schools making 
the statistical report which the Chronicle had 
requested, twenty-three have been established 
since 1870, Thirteen of these schools date from 
1880, and, in the opinion of the Chronicle, the 
pumber of good schools established in the last 
four years is greater than the number established 
at any time before the war within a period of 
twenty years. The private schools alone of that 
State possess, it is estimated, $1,000,000 worth of 
property and enroll 10,000 pupils. Other Southern 
States can doubtless show a progress in this re- 
spect as rapid and as effective as that of North 
Carolina. The fact the South has been 
making singularly persistent efforts to decrease 
its illiteracy ever since it became convinced that 
its percentage in this respect, considering the 
white population alone,wassomuch greater than 
that of the other sections of this country. 

The most notable feature of the Library Jour- 
nal for July is the prospectus of the proposed 
School of Library Economy at Columbia College, 
by Melvil Dewey, which makes an article of sev- 
eral pages. Theschool, which was established by 
vote of the trustees May 5, 1884, to be opened in 
October, 1886, or ‘‘at such other date as the 
Library Committee may fix,” is placed under the 
control of that Committee. The fullest latitude 
is to be given in regard to the number and order 
of the courses and the time of attendance, ap- 
parently to meet the convenience of persons 
whose leisure for such studies is limited. The 
term “library economy” is defined as includ- 
ing ‘‘ all the special training needed to select, 
buy, arrange, catalogue, index, and administer 
in the best and most economical way any collec- 
tion of books, pampbiets, or serials.” The instruc- 
tion is to be given by ‘‘lectures, reading, the 
Seminar, visiting libraries, problems, and 
work.” These methods are sufficiently plain on 


is, 





their face, with the possible exception of the last 


two, under which are included the settling of 
puzzling questions of reference, the decision of 
practical questions in hypothetical cases, with 
criticism of the results arrived at, actual employ- 
ment in library work of a typical kind, such as 
card-cataloguing, etc., etc. The specific names 
of courses and those of the teachers will be an 
nounced later; but the comprehensive scope 
the scbool is illustrated provisionally by 

list of so-called subjects of study, among which 
are found, of course, all vexed questions of cata- 
loguing, classification, construction, aids to 
readers, modes of charging, buying, binding, 
etc., and all known administrative methods of 
library management. Some of these subjects, 
however, have a queer look—such as the lec- 
tures on *‘ judicious begging,” for example, or 
on “raising fuods” by means of “fairs.” It is 
plain, however, that we are to have a technical 
school for libraries under auspices that promise 
the best conditions for its trial. 

An association, we believe, of an _ entirely 
unique character has recently been organized in 
Philadelphia under the name of the “* Bureau of 
Scientific Information,” whose function, as de- 
fined by the circular announcing its formation, 
is ‘‘the imparting, through correspondence, of 
precise and definite information bearing upon 
the different branches of the natural sciences,” 
and whose object is ‘‘the more general dissemi- 
nation of the results of scientific investigation ” 
and the facilitating of the work of the student in 
natural history. The associates in this enter- 
prise, whose work is of an entirely gratuitous 
nature, are all members of the Academy of Na- 
tural Sciences—the oldest institution in this 
country devoted exclusively to the cultivation 
and furtherance of the natural sciences; and 
while, perhaps, the organization can scarcely be 
said to form an integral part of the body men- 
tioned, it must yet be considered to constitute at 
least a close connection or affiliation with them. 
Amovg the more prominent names of the 
‘Bureau ” we find those of Prof. Joseph Leidy, 
President of the Academy: Dr. George H. Horn, 
President of the American Entomological So- 
ciety; Dr. D. G. Brinton, and Professors Meehan, 
Rothrock, and Lewis. The Chairman is Prof. 
Harrison Allen, and the Secretary, Prof. Angelo 
Heilprin. 

“Dr. Mackenzie, in his ‘Lives of Scotch 
Writers,’” says the New American Encyclo- 
peedia, sub voce Crichton, ‘quotes from Pasquier 
an account of theexploitsat Paris of a wonderful 
youth, which might have been applied to Crich- 
ton but that the year 1445 is given as the date 
of his appearance.” The same sentence, such is 
the solidarity of encyclopedias, appears in 
Larousse’s ‘ Dictionnaire universel,’ yet it is an 
entirely superfluous remark, as ‘*The Admirable 
Crichton” was born one hundred and fifteen 
years after Pasquier’s prodigy, and Dr. Macken- 
zie’s quotation could not in any way redound to 
the glory of his countryman. For the wonder 
of the fifteenth century wasa young Spaniard, 
Ferdinand, of Cordova. He seems to have been 
merely a scholar, and not a man of the world, 
dancer, fencer, rider, musician, painter, as 
Crichton was. But as a scholar he received 
much attention, exciting the admiration of the 
students and the jealousy of their teachers: he 
was even taken for the Antichrist. He had an 
audience of Charles VII., and answered all his 
questions relative to chivalry; at Ghent he saw 
the poet Georges Cnastelain. He turns up 
twenty years later in Rome, writing treatises of 
philosophy for Cardinal Bessarion; and there he 
died about twenty-four years later—not a very 
important career, but worth the little note which 
M. Julien Havet has given in his ‘Maitre Fer- 
nand de Cordoue et l'Université de Paris au 
quinziéme siécle.” 
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The Berlin Boersen Courier announces that an 
illustrated edition of Heine’s complete works will 
soon be issued by Siegmund Bensinger, in 
Prague. The text will be revised by Heinrich 
Laube, and the illustrations by prominent art 
ists, mostly Viennese. 

The Memoirs of the late Professor J. C. 
Bluntschli have just appeared in three volumes, 
under the title ‘Denkwiirdiges aus meinem 
Leben’ (F. W. Christern). They were written in 
the years 1872-1882, and contain the record of 
half a century’s experiences by a man who was 
equally active in politics and jurisprudence. 
Contrary to the usual course of things, Bluntscbli 
began as a conservative and ended as a liberal, 
the reasons for this gradual transformation 
being fully stated in this work, which also con- 
tains full accounts of bis intercourse with Bis 
marck, Metternich, and other notables. The 
three volumes relate respectively to different 
periods of the author’s life: the Ziirich period, 
1808-1848: the Munich period, 1545-1861; and 
the Heidelberg period, 1861-1881, 

After an existence of a little more than twen- 
ty years,the well-known Prussian political week 
ly, the Provincial-Correspondenz, bas been dis 
continued. Its demise took place by direction 
of the Minister of the Interior, Herr von Putt. 
kamer, whose organ it had been. The circula- 
tion of the journal was enormous, but was due 
less to the general interest attaching to more or 
less official utterances of the Government than 
to gratuitous distribution at the expense of the 
latter, as a supplement to official country news- 
papers. It was one of the most frequently 
quoted Prussian journals, its positive informa 
tion being considered especially trustworthy, 
and its political speculations much commented 
upon. lt was, of course, patronized with the 
object of “enlightening ” and giving direction 
to public opinion, but the responsibility for its 
statements and explanations of late became too 
burdensome to the Ministry under whose auspices 
it was edited. Hence its discontinuance. Accord 
ing to a Berlin correspondent of the Munich 
Allgemeine Zeitung,a printed weekly letter edited 
by Dr. Klee, and sent in envelopes to the pro 
vincial press, has been employed fora year or 
two for the propagation of views favorable to 
the policy of the Goverumeat, with the object 
of preparing public opinion for measures con 
templated in the future—which involves nobody's 
responsibility—rather than defending measures 
and actions of the Government already under 
discussion. That Prince Bismarck is, more or 
less directly, the source from which all this ofti- 
cial inspiration has sprung, itis hardly necessary 
to state. The Provincial-Correspondenz was 
founded about a year after his accession to 
power, and it was almost throughout its exist 
ence under the editorial control of Privy Coun- 
cillor Dr. Ludwig Hahn. 

A history of the Royal Academy of Brussels, 
by E. Mailly, is announced. The first part is 
devoted to the external history of the Academy, 
while the second contains the bibliographical 
matter in which are enumerated all the Acade- 
my’s publications, as well as all the addresses 
delivered before the institution. 

A society has been formed at Tokio for the 
revival of Japanese art and its encouragement 
in the modern form. An exhibition of paintings, 
to which about 150 artists bave contributed, has 
been prepared at Tokio, and the society, which 
already numbers a thousand members, has ar- 
ranged to support a Japanese Art Museum at 
Paris, which is to be supplied, apparently, from 
the cullection at Tokio. The movemert may de- 
rive some aid from the interest which will be 
excited by the appearance of Mr. And: rson’s 
volume on the * Pictorial Arts of Japan,’ soon to 
be issued in London, in which he describes in 
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particular the admirable collection of ancient 
and modern paintings, the largest ever brought 
to Europe, which he gave to the British Museum 
This work in itself will be peculiarly representa- 
tive of one branch of contemporary art in Japan, 
as it will contain eighty woodcuts by Japanese 
engravers. 

Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. send us reprints of 
Dante Gabriel Poems,’ and Scott's 
‘Marmion’ and the Last Minstrel,’ 
each making a volume of about three bundred 
red-line pages, in the somewhat gaudily illumi 
nated cloth binding which is the fate of standard 
authors, The first volume is not a complete edi 
tion, but a reproduction of the last form of Ros 
setti’s earliest collection, if we remember rightly, 
the contents of ‘ Ballads and S (about 
one-half of the poet’s works) being omitted bodi 
ly. The of Scott the 
appendices, ete ,common to previous editions. 
Belonging to the same series, apparently, is 
‘Red-Letter Poems, by English Men and Wo 
men,’ from the same publishers. This consists of 


Rossetti’s 


‘Lay of 


nnets’ 


volumes contain notes, 


over six hundred double-columned pages of sé 
lections from the poets, from Chaucer to the 
youngest of living versitiers of note. The selec 
tion is made clearly (it is practically implied in 
the preface) not from the poets directly, but 
from other selections—Palgrave's, Ward's, and 
lesser works such as Gosse’s ‘ English Odes’; and 
the brief biographies are similarly compiled at 
second band from Ward's * English 
other like sources. To make such a book is an 
easy matter, but it is seldom that so little pains 
are taken to conceal the methods employed; and 


Poets” or 


criticism upon it would be supertluous, 


—A curious volume which has recently been put 
in type in Chicago, *‘ Rise and Fall of Political 
Parties in the United States,’ by Rufus Blanch 
ard (Chicago: F. C. Miller, 1884), no doubt owes 
its origin to a conviction of the publishers that 
something like this will be wanted in a“ Presi 
dential year.” The occurrence of numerous er 
rors of spelling in itis probably to be set down 
to the fact that it bas been hurried through the 
press; yet publishers and authors need to bear 
in mind that the mutilation of proper names (as 
in the of “Galatin,” “McLellan,” and 
others) is sure to prove misleading to young 
readers, many of whom would form their first 


case 


impressions of these characters from such a 
work as this. Mtich more serious, however, are 
other misleading features of the book. 
46 Mr. Blancbard refers to *‘a bill” ** called the 
Alien and Sedition Laws,” plainly giving the 
impression of a single act, whereas the two laws 
were enacted in different months. A similarity 
in the name (Whig) of two great parties in Eng 
land and America respectively bas led the au 
thor to pursue the fancied connection far be- 
yond the limits of reason or historical accuracy. 


At page 


Equally misleading is the impression given by 
Mr. Blanchard as to the conditions lonial 
That the colonists then 
and permanently divided into two 


cooperation in 17 


suddenly ~ 


parties, is a view which does uncommon violence 
to the facts of history. Anotherastonishing dec 
laration, which would be a stumbling block to 
the reader were it not so plainly and palpably 
nonsense, is op pages “+51 
the party 
is pronounced t 

clothes,” and to be ** like 


, Where in almost the 
of President Jefferson 


+ aa 


“atling i 


same breath 
be * its swaddling 

I a yourpg man who had 
inherited his deceased father’s estate and was 
starting out in life.” No doubt the sum paid for 
the purchase of Louisiana was “insignificant ” 
poe 
in the next few lines Mr. Blanchard leaves the im 
pression that it was so regarded at the time, he 
fails to take into consideration the outcry and 
excitement which it occasioned. The author 


compared with present standards, but when 


again gives his readers occas start w.th sur 


nt 
prise when he declares that in the warof 151 


the United States had “ more than sustained her 


military reputation More recent chapters 
contain scarcely less singular statements, while, 
of course, approaching much more delicate 
ground. Twice on page INT * provincial gover 
nors” are referred to as be ng to the recor 

struction period of I : It mav prohably be 
assumed, however, that the author, instead of 
baving returned to the \ al period of the 
last century, intended to say ** pros ne We 
must protest, moreoy agiinst s violations 
of good English as ‘il! monareba sus- 
picioned,” and the like, occurring ina volume 


which, like this, 
Contrary 


is intended for \ lbg readers 


to the impress which the appear 

ance of this work might give, the et iwhict 
it aims to cover was before pied, and well 
occupied, by Alexander J ston’s admiral 
little wolume, * History f American Politics 
(Nation, No. 75s), published ss years 
age, but since revised and = ext i Mr 
Blancbard once mentions this work ugh with 
his characteristic ina tracy | s th ime 
as ‘‘Jobnsonu ™), and it ts, in fact, a book which 
not merely supplements bis own work, but ret 
ders the latter unnecessary 

If all the remedies f ra that have 
been recommended in the | in papers d 
ing the [ast four weeks sed va ii 
cum of value, the disease w is b ra 
cated on this planet If put toa vote, ¢ most 
popular remedy w l 3 y be thatof a 
Frenchman who, during a pres s epidem 
feelivg ill one morning, rode through Paris, 
stopped at every cafe f 1 glass ac, and 
then slept thirty bours, after which be fe well 
again. Another equally Vice Was adopt 
ed by a tirm of iron founders at St. Petersburg 
in INR.) Each of the Work Was « 
pelled every morning to take a teaspoonful of 
powdered charcoal, and the consequence Was, it 
is said, that not a death ¢ irred, while people 
were dying all ar it M. WNiaczk f 
Vienna, recently made the f Wing suggestion 
in a letter to M. Pavleron, the French author 
‘Galicia is rich in petroleum springs. It has 


been noted that districts in which these 


are frequent are never visited by cholera, fur 


ously as the disease may rage in the surrounding 


neighborhood. The inhabitants ascribe this to 
their belief that the evaporation of petroleum 
kills the ‘animal They point out that it kills 
all insects ; and there are, indeed, neitber flies, 


parts.” 
this 
phenomenon has been noted in our own petro 
The Paris correspondent of the 


fleas, nor any kind of gnats seen in those 


juire whether 


It would be interesting to ir 


leum 


regions, 


Lancet says that the medical men at Toulon, 
after trying various remedies, have adopted the 
following: ‘‘ Hypodermic injections of ether in 
the stage of prostration, and atropine, also used 


hypodermically, to relieve the pain and cramps 
attending these The inbalations of oxy- 
gen Dr. Rochard, 


been attended with such favorable results as to 


cases 
have, according to 
encourage perseverance in them, particularly 
when the patients are plunged into a profound 
state of coma Another correspondent states 
that at 
and chew camphor, 


Marseilles the physicians smoke cigars 
Koch's discovery that the 
disease is due to a special microscopic organism, 
if it bas not yet enabled the physicians to con- 
trol the disease with any certainty, has at any 
rate already suggested important changes in the 
views concerning prophylactic measures, Fumi- 
gation at the railway depots has been recog 
nized as a useless proceeding, as it bas been 
shown that the microbes can only be killed by 
a high temperature, dryness, or acids, The 
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method adopted at first by the Spanish authori- 
ties of stripping all visitors from France and 
sponging them with disinfectants, has also prob- 
ably been discontinued by this time. An inte- 
resting question has come into dispute between 
Koch and Pasteur. Moisture being favorable to 
the microbes, Koch recommended that the streets 
should not be sprinkled ; whereas Pasteur re- 
joins that this would make matters worse, as 
the wind would be apt to blow microbes mixed 
with the dust into the nostrils and mouths of 
people. Some important points in Koch’s view 
are that germs are not transported by the air ; 
that infected linen, after the eighth day, does 
not contain any more active microbes; and that 
these organisms may live in the water as well 
as in sewers and contaminated earth. He found 
that if choleraic evacuations are brought into 
contact with linen, paper, or moist earth, the 
whole mass is within twenty-four hours con- 
verted into a dense mass of bacilli. The value 
of the English system of sewage and water sup- 
ply is shown in Danzig, where previous to the 
introduction of this system over 1,000 persons 
used to fall victims to the cholera, whereas in 
1873 an attack of the same severity was fol- 
lowed by only 160 fatal cases. This fact is 
pointed out in the Gegenwart by Dr. Fr. Dorn- 
bliith, who has had much experience in the 
treatment of the disease. He explains why it is 
that people who suffer from dyspepsia, or some 
other weakness of the digestive apparatus, are 
much more liable to attacks of cholera than 
others, The cholera microbes can exist only in 
a substance of alkaline reaction, while they are 
killed or rendered harmless by acids such as are 
present in the stomachs of healthy persons. As 
the object is to get rid of the microbes as quickly 
as possible, he strongly disapproves of the habit 
of giving opium and similar drugs, and asserts 
that he who thus impedes the action of the in- 
testinal canal at an early stage of the disease is 
almost certainly lost. 


—We do not know whom the Neve Preussische 
Zeitung, or Cross-Gazette, means when it speaks 
of “the North American Minister at the Court 
of Corea,” who, according to its information, in 
an official report declared Paul von MOllendorff 
to be the Bismarck of that remote Eastern coun- 
try. Nordo we believe that Corea possesses a 
Biamarck. But Paul von Mdllendorff, if the 
rest of the generally well-informed Berlin jour- 
nal’s communication conceroing him is correct, 
isan interesting person. He is a great-grand- 
nephew of Frederic the Great’s general of the 
same name; was born in Brandenburg in 1847, 
and studied Oriental languages in Halle, with 
the intention of enteriog the Prussian consular 
service. Finding that the Chinese Government 
was anxious to enlist young Europeans for em- 
ployment in its customs admivistration in the 
newly-opened ports, be went in 1869 to Shang- 
hai, and served the Celestials for several years, 
but subsequently became interpreter in the Ger- 
man Imperial service. In 1882, having won 
great favor with the Chinese Governor, who 
recommended him to the ruler of Corea. he re- 
paired tothe latter country, where, under the 
nate, adopted in China, of Mu-Lien-To—obvi- 
ously an imitation of Méilendorff—he was ap- 
pointed Director-General of Customs, and has 
been energetically active in facilitating and 
regulating commercial intercourse with foreign 
countries. Various treaties of commerce, and 
among them the one lately concluded with the 
German Empire, are among the results of his 
administration, The peninsula has opened seve- 
ral ports to foreign traffic, allowing the estab- 
lishment of commercial settlements and consu- 
lar agencies, The treaty with Germany grants 


MOollendorff’s countrymen specially favorable 





terms of intercourse, under the supervision of 
a German Consul-General. 


—The German libraries are not supposed to 
be excessively liberal in lending out books or to 
have a very large circulation, considering their 
great number of volumes; but there are some 
persons who wish to curtail even the little 
liberty which they have. A Herr Kr.,in the 
Neue Preussische Zeitung, would confine the 
use of the Royal Library at Berlin to those who 
have real scientific work to do, and exclude not 
merely all readers for amusement, who must be 
rare already, but all ordinary students. Others 
are urging that no books should go out of the 
building—that is, that the example of the British 
Museum, the French National Library, and our 
Astor Library should be followed. No New 
Yorker would urge such a course; nor do we 
imagine that students accustomed to the liberty 
of the great libraries of Boston, of Philadelphia, 
of Cincinnati, and the many smaller hbraries 
dispersed through our country, would be will- 
ing, for the sake of always finding the book that 
one wants in the building, to renounce the great- 
er convenience of being able to take books to 
their homes and use them in connection with 
their own books and papers. It is also suggest- 
ed that if the consultation of books is confined 
to Berliners and those who are staying in Ber- 
lin, the members of the Chambers who come 
from other parts of the country will look twice 
at the heavy appropriations needed to carry on 
so great an establishment for the benefit of the 
capital alone. This way of viewing the ques- 
tion will be a little novel to Americans, since 
our city libraries seldom allow their books to go 
beyond the city limits, even when taken by citi- 
zens. In Germany no such distinction is made. 
lf books go out at al!, the librarians are as will- 
ing that they shall go to the extremity of the 
Empire as that they should go into the next 
street. We would not be understood as saying 
that this is eutirely unknown in America. Our 
railroad hbraries, some of our athenzweums and 
college libraries do the same; but they are all 
semi-private. Tbe only library supported by 
public funds that treats its borrowers with such 
liberality is that of the Surgeon-General’s Office 
ion Washington, which for that reason deserved- 
ly styles itself the National Medical Library. 


—The Leipzig Magazin, in-its issue of July 5, 
again shows gross typographical inaccuracy in 
its announcement of ‘ Poemas da E:cravidao,’ a 
Portuguese translation of Longfellow’s ** Pors on 
Slavery.” It would seem as if the addition of 
the Inland to the Ausland, to which the Maga- 
zin formerly confined its province, bad exerted 
a somewhat unfavorable influence on its foreign 
department; its articles on German subjects, on 
the other hand, becoming increasingly valuable. 
The number in question, indeed, contains an un- 
usual variety of interesting matter. Thus Ed- 
uard von Hartmann has the first instalment of 
an article on ‘‘ The Connection Between My 
Writings,” in which he pleads for the right of 
being judged only by the sum total of his philo- 
sopbical works, claiming for his ‘ Philosophy of 
the Unconscious’ merely the rank of a *‘ youth- 
ful production, with all the good and bad quali- 
ties of such a one.” He adds, not unreasonably, 
‘*T have never been so immodest as to demand, 
like Schopenhauer, that my books must be read 
twice; I shall not prevent anybody from being 
contented with reading single works or chapters, 
but I wish that noone may form a complete and 
final opinion of my philosophy—and least of all 
express it publicly—who has not read my works 
in their connection.” The three hitherto unpub- 
lished letters of Jean Paul Fr. Richter communi- 
cated by the Magazin are as characteristic as 





anything that emanated from his pen. The fol- 
lowing remark addressed to De Villers, a French 
émigré and subsequent professor in Géttingen, 
hasa timely interestin view of the recently pub- 
lished ‘Wit, Wisdom, and Philosophy of Jean 
Paul Friedrich Richter’: “I still entertain the 
beautiful dream and wish,that you may present 
me to your nation in a selection of conceits, re- 
flections, outpourings of the heart. ° 
Your time is too precious for translation; but I 
merely wish you to choose and correct.” One 
of the letters, written in French and addressed 
to the Prince of Ponte-Corvo (Bernadotte), ex- 
aggerates Jean Paul’s peculiarities of style al- 
most to the point of parody: ‘‘ Qu’ une ligne de 
votre main veuille m’assurer la paix que méri- 
tent la poésie et la philosophie, parce qu’ elles 
la propagent. La main vaillante verse le sang, 
la main bienfaisante tarit les larmes. Votre 
Altesze a les deux mains.” Few Frenchmen, we 
fancy, would hesitate to ascribe this passage to 
Victor Hugo in his bigher flights. 


—In November, 1848, Littré and a few other 
friends of Auguste Comte instituted an an- 
nual subscription for the support of the great 
French philosopher, who had then lost his princi- 
pal means of living. In March, 1850,Comte pub- 
lished a circular ‘‘addressed to each subscriber 
to the voluntary subsidy,” in which he gave his 
reasons for accepting the fund, and an account 
of how he had used it. Eight of ‘these circulars 
appeared in his lifetime. Since his death the 
subsidy has been continued as a sacerdotal fund, 
and the circulars, which have gradually grown 
to be detailed accounts of the work of each year, 
have been issued by the present Director of 
Positivism, M. Pierre Laffitte. The thirty-sixth 
circular gives an account of the werk of 1883. 
From this it appears that the number of subscrib- 
ers to the fund in that year was 252. During 
the last ten years the increase in the number of 
the subscribers bas been considerable. In 1853 
the number was 91, in 1858, the year after the 
death of Comte, 57, in 1872 it was 80, but since 
then the number has trebled. The number in 
1883 is less than that of 1882, owing to the seces- 
sion of several Brazilian Positivists from the 
main body. Up to 1877 these circulars repre- 
sented the entire activity of the orthodox Posi- 
tivists in all parts of the world, but in that year 
some of the English group separated themselves 
from the Paris direction, and have since contin- 
ued under the direction of Dr. Richard Congreve. 
Last year M. Lemos, with some other Brazilian 
Positivists, ceased to recognize M. Laffitte as the 
head of Positivism. Adding those who adhere to 
Doctor Congreve and to M. Lemos, the number 
of complete Positivists must be at least 300, of 
which France aod England furnish the greater 
part. Among the books mentioned by M, Laf- 
fitte as in preparation for publication this year is 
the ‘ Testament of Comte,’ various legal reasons 
having hindered its appearance before. To it 
will be added in the same volume his correspon- 
dence with Mme. Clotilde de Vaux, his confes- 
sions, and his prayers, 


—In Johann Gustav Droysen, who died a few 
weeks ago in Berlin, Germany has lost one of 
her veteran and most industrious historians. 
His activity as professor began half a century 
ago at the Berlia University, where he also 
closed his career, having taught besides at Kiel 
and Jena. A North-German by birth, he ar- 
dently espoused, while at Kiel, the cause of 
Schleswig-Holstein against Denmark, wrote the 
‘*Kiel Address ” of 1844 in defence of it, was in 
1848 sent by the Provisional Government of the 
Duchies to Frankfort to invoke the aid of the 
Germanic Diet, and soon after was elected by a 
Holstein constituency a member of the German 
Parliament, In this body he was a prominent 
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and active co-worker of Gagern in the endeavor 
to reconstruct the German Empire on a constitu- 
tional basis, under the hereditary headship of the 
House of Hobenzollern, When the attempt,and 
with it the whole work of the Parliament, failed, 
Droysen returned to his historical studies. He 
had begun as student of Grecian antiquities, 
writing. besides other works, a ‘History of 
Alexander the Great’ and a ‘ History of Hellen- 
ism,’ and translating A®schylus and Aristopha- 
nes, but during the years of political agitation in 
the Duchies be had devoted his research to sub- 
jects of modern German interest, the principal 
fruits of his Jabor being ‘ Lectures on the His- 
tory of the Wars of Deliverance’ (from the Na- 
poleonic yoke), and an extensive ‘ Life of Field- 
Marshal York.’ In Jena, after the revolution- 
ary movements of 1848-49, he composed the first 
volumes of his greatest work, the ‘ Geschichte 
der preussischen Politik,’ continuing it after 1859 
in Berlin down to the thirteenth volume, which 
appearedin 1881. He remained till his death, at 
the age of nearly seventy-six, indefatigably ac- 
tive as teacher and collector and editor of bistori- 
cal documents (under the auspices of the Prus- 
sian Government), and as writer on a variety of 
topics, German and Hellenic. 


—After the termination of a Gothic war, about 
A. D. 334, the Emperor Constantine removed 
three hundred thousand souls of the Sar- 
matic nation to the West, and settled them as 
colonists in various districts of the Roman Em- 
pire. One of these settlements can be histori- 
cally traced to the Hunsriick, an elevated tract 
situated between the Rhine and Mosel, and an- 
other to the highlands of Langres, in northeast- 
ern France. Hubert Marjan, in the last number 
of bis ‘ Rbeinische Ortsnamen’ (Aachen: Alb. 
Jacobi & Co,, 1884), makes a successful attempt 
to localize some of these Sarmatic colonies by a 
close investigation of the more ancient local 
names occurring in the Hunsriick and vicinity. 
By following the historic method of taking up 
and analyzing the earliest forms of each local 
name, he traces a Slavic origin for names like 
Brodenbach (from brod, ford), Traust, Riegen- 
roth (from réka, stream), Sarmersheim, which 
contains the national name of the Sarmate; 
Simmerbach (from zima, snow), Strimmig (from 
strymu, steep), Kunsképfe or ‘‘horse-heads” 
(from konj, horse), etc. Other Slavic names 
are detected by the author in the Maifeld and 
the Eifel, but he fails to follow up bis Slavic 
etymons through all the Slavic dialects to 
which the Sarmatz could have belonged, as 
Russian, Polish, ete, Before him, A. Bacmeis- 
ter, who was for a while the editor of the week- 
ly magazine Ausland, had (in 1869) called atten- 
tion to the frequency of Slavic names of places 
in the eastern parts of Wiirtemberg and through- 
out Bavaria. 








LIFE OF FREDERICK DENISON MAU- 
RICE.—II, 

The Life of Frederick Denison Maurice, Chiefly 
Told in his Own Letters. Edited by his Son, 
Frederick Maurice. In two volumes. Mao- 
millan & Co. 1884. 

Waar has been the nature and the extent of 

Maurice’s influence / 

This is an inquiry which it is impossible not to 


| 





the developments of the High-Church movement | 


be had no connection, except by way of opposi- 
tion. His attitude toward science, and still 
more toward all the popular sentiments and 
beliefs (many of them at bottom unscientific 
enough) generated by the progress of scientific 
knowledge or discovery, was that of a man who 
formed no judgment, and, it must be added, en 
tertained little interest, about fields of specula 
tion into which he had never entered. A critic 


who speaks from a good deal of personal know- | 


ledge, has well pointed out that the expression 
“love of facts,” as apphed to Maurice, leads to 
misapprehension. His keen moral insight, bis 
earnest wish not to be imposed upon by words, 
made him most anxious to recognize men’s real 
feelings. In this sense he may be said to have 
loved facts ; but to ascribe to Maurice a love of 
facts in the sense in which the term may be em 
ployed of a distinguished scientific or historical 
investigater, is to credit bim with a quality 
which was foreign to bis whole genius. 
Veneration for a noble-minded man makes 
it painful to dwell on the fact that he too, 
like every one, however good and great, 
suffered from the limitations of bis nature. But 
respect for truth compels one to say clearly that, 
in dealing with Colenso and men like Colenso, 
Maurice displayed anything rather tban what 
would be called love of facts, in the ordinary 
meaning of tbat expression. Colenso showed, 
or attempted to show, that many of the state- 
ments made in the Pentateuch were not and 
could not be true. Of the moral importance of 
the unbistorical character of certain statements 
as to the early history of the Jews, different per 
sons may entertain the most different opinions. 
But grant that the Bishop was right in bis actu- 


Broad Churchmen of bis day, and will under 
stand why, in fairness to him and to them, we 
cannot ascribe to him work done by teachers 
gifted with high qualities, but with qualities 
very different from the virtues, moral ana in 
teliectual, which distinguished Maurice 

Nor, again, can we, after the most careful con- 
sideration of Colonel Maurice's statements,come 
to the conclusion that the influence exerted by 
Maurice on the social movement of bis time was 
exactly of the kind which it appears to bis bio 
grapher, Colonel Maurice claims that the co 
operative movement is due in great part to the 
labors of his father and the other Christian So 
cialists of 1848. That there was and ts a connec 
tion between the two we do not for 
doubt, 
in ascribing the economical doctrine, if s 


& hotment 
But there appears to be some confusion 
it can 
be called, of coOperation to the Christian Social 
ists, or in ascribing any particular Christian or 
the pro 


perative st 


religious doctrine to the founders or 
moters of the army-and navy co 
These Lx 
in consequence of well understood motives of 


res 
and the like establishments dies exist 
self-interest, 
Christian bodies, 


They are neither communistic nor 
They might be founded, and 


| have been founded, by men who had no religious 


or social object to promote, and who, to put the 


matter plainly, were solely anxious to makea 


| penny go as far as a penny could bonestly be 


} 


al contention, and any one who loves facts ought | 
to concede that a man who shows the contradic- | 


tions or inconsistencies of early traditions, whe- 


| 


ther Jewish or Roman, is engaged in dispelling | 
error, or, in other words, in estabhshing the | 


truth. To assert, with Maurice, that ‘‘the Bible 
is the great deliverer from ecclesiastical bond- 
age, the great protester for buman freedom,” 
may be the enunciation of an important moral 
or religious truth; but it is in reality no reply 
at all to acritic who shows that certain narra- 
tives in Genesis or Deuteronomy cannot be his 
torically true. We have no wish whatever to 
pursue this matter. It is, however, mere justice 
to men like Colenso to point out tbat Maurice, 
with all his generosity and moral greatness, 
approached the Bible from a point of view so 
different from theirs that he could not be really 
fair toward their attempts to investigate early 
Jewish history in the same spirit in which all 
modern historians investigate the early history 
of Greece or Rome. One must also add that, in 
the particular case of Colenso, Maurice was for 
once hardly just to the great moral qualities of 
his friend. One must also, in fairness to Mau- 
rice himself, note carefully that for good and 
bad he did not belong to the body of so-called 
Liberal theologians with whom he was constant- 
ly identified. Hence one cannot, either by way 
of praise or of blame, ascribe to his influence the 
progress of what some writers term ‘the new 
theology.” Certainly no one would bave repu- 


| diated more earnestly than Maurice himself the 
charge of promoting ‘‘ new ™ theology of any 


make, and yet which it is very difficult to an- | 


swer. 
monstration that he was a teacher who stood 
far more apart from the generation whom he 
taught than was, during his lifetime, apparent to 
any one except to Maurice himself. 


Maurice’s correspondence proves to de- | 


With the | 


different currents of thought or feeling which | 
have influenced the intellectual and theological | 


history of England during the last thirty years 


kind. And this is not a matter on which one 
can treat lightly a good and honest man’s inva- 
riable witness as to his own position: “I bold 
that for the reformation of the age, most espe 


made to goin the purchase of good and cheap 
wares, Weare inclined, indeed, to think, though 
on this point we speak with some hesitation, 
that the Rochdale pioneers started before and 
certainly independentiv of the efforts of the 
Christian Socialists. But if this be so, 
possible with fairness to ascmbe the whole or 


if is im 


the greater part of an economical movement to 


the labors, valuable as they were, of a particu 
lar body of religious or moral reformers 
Limitation is an essential part of definition, 
and the attempt we have made to linnt the 
spheres within which Maurice's influence did not 


operate bas for its object not todetract from the 


| importance of the work be achieved, but to make 


| 


cially for the elevation of the working classes, | 


we want a firmer, fuller, more loving theology, 
such a theology as I find in the creeds of the 
Church.” In this sentence a thoughtful student 
will find at once the point of contact and the 


clear to our readers what that work actually 


was. If, as we bave pointed out in a former ar 
ticle, Maurice bimself was by nature a prophet, 
bis influence was naturally enough the influence 
of a prophet. He was not the f of a 
party, he was not a great inquirer, be was not, 
we are inclined to think, the initiator of great 
specific social reforms. But he did m« 
probably any man in his generation to change 
the spirit of those whom his words or works 
reached. Of the kind of change which he has pro- 
duced in current English theology no more curicus 
proof capv be given than the use that has been 
made in this article.as in other notices of Maurice, 
of the words ** propbet “ and ‘ prophetic,” Many 
of our readers must recollect a time when a pro- 
phet meant,in the ordinary parlance of educated 
men througbout England and America, little 
else than a foreteller or soothsayer, and when 
assuredly a work on the ‘‘ prophecies” would 
bave been assumed to be a book of which the ob 
ject was to sbow the fulfilment or non-fulfilment 
of definite predictions. It is not too much to 
say that gradually and almost insensibly Mau- 
rice compelled every man who would give ear 
to him to see that the main function of the Jew- 
ish prophets was the promotion of moral or re- 
ligious reformation, and not the enunciation of 
predictive riddles which may or may not still 
await a solution. Much the same may be said 
about his treatment of the expression ‘ eternal.” 
Whetber Maurice was or was not right in all 
the inferences he based upon the meaning of the 
word “eternal,” when employed in the New 
Testament, is a subject which we leave for the 
discussion of divines. But there is no one who 


under 


re than 


he had little sympathy or even concern, Wit | point of difference between Maurice and the bas once come under Maurice's influence who 
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can doubt that, even if the word includes in 
many cases everlasting duration, it isan expres- 
sion of very different import from any word 
merely expressing infinite time. Here, again, 
what Maurice has effected (together with others 
who have labored in the same field) is, so to 
speak, to introduce a new spirit into men’s 
modes of reading the Bible and of thinking of 
the words used in the Bible. One may almost 
say that to many persons Maurice has changed 
the meaning of the word “eternal,” or rather 
has forced them tosee that it bears or may bear 
a very different significance in the mouth of 
Christ or of the Apostles from the sense given to 
it in current discourse, 

The effect which he has produced in changing 
men’s modesof thinking and feeling is certain to 
be underrated; for it always happens that when 
a teacher bas accustomed men to a new idea, or 
has opened their eyes afresh to the true mean- 
ing of an old conception, they feel as if they had 
always understood what bas at last been ren- 
dered intelligible. A thing which bas been well 
explained becomes plain,*and then the world 
fancies that it never needed explanation. And 
this is specially apt to be the case when a teacher 
tries to open men’s eyes and make them see the 
truth, ratber than to convince them of the truth 
by force of argument. The former was em- 
phatically Maurice’s method. It was the mode 
ef teacbing which naturally commended itself 
te a preacher the very ground of whose belief 
was that God himself was constantly addressing 
himself to mankind, and that the one essential 
duty of a preacher was to induce men to bear 
the voice of God. ‘‘ You may do what you 
like,” says Joubert, ‘‘ mankind will believe no 
one but God; and he only can persuade man- 
kind who believes that God has spoken te him. 
No one can give faith unless he has faith; the 
persuaded persuade, as the indulgent disarm.” 
Every word of these sentences would have been 
reéchoed by Maurice, and there are few of Mau- 
rice’s hearers who will not apply to him the dicta 
that ‘* the persuaded persuade, as the indulgent 
disarm.” ‘ Yes,” said Dr. Thompson, the Mas- 
ter of Trinity, ‘‘there is about that man éecisv 
7. waos, The words would not be so expres- 
sive as they are if their full force could be given 
in a translation. They convey the sense of a 
man speaking forth under the influence of a di- 
vine possession.” When you add to this that 
with Maurice this ‘‘influence of a divine pos- 
session” was combined with that singular ca- 
pacity which Mill has noted for discovering un- 
observed truths, you see at once why, though 
Maurice had very sligbt powers of oratory, he 
could command a kind of eloquence which some- 
times left even men of calm or subtle intellects 
“trembling with emotion.” One can also un- 
derstand the cause for one very curious limit 
both to his sympathies and to his influence. 
Though a man of the best and purest life, he 
could enter into the sinfulness of the wicked at 
least as easily as into the fervor of saintly en- 
thusiasm:; but he never realized the secular- 
mindedness of the mass of the English world. 
The very review in which Sir J. F. Stephen has 
expressed his admiration for Maurice’s charao- 
ter also gives expression to Mr. Justice Stephen’s 
conviction that, for large numbers of mankind 
who know how to behave themselves with com- 
mon sense and decency, the world is an uncom- 
monly pleasant place to live in, and that life 
would continue to be agreeable enough even 
should mankind come to believe that the spe- 
cial hopes of saints and Christians were the 
dreams of enthusiasts. That the eminent Judge 
openly expresses a view of existence far more 
often acted upon than distinctly avowed is cer- 
tain; yet we doubt whether Maurice ever re- 
alized that such a view eould be sincerely en- 





tertained by many whose lives he himself would 
not have condemned. To such, whatever their 
numbers, he bad no mission. 

His position as a social reformer bore a close 
analogy to his position as a religious teacher. 
His absolute disinterestedness—a quality closely 
associated with intellectual clearness of vision— 
and his rare mental gifts made his advice of 
weight among his friends even on matters of 
practical business ; but neither Maurice himself 
nor any one else ever supposed him to be a great 
organizer. One may even question whether he 
had any keen insight into economical laws. 
There is not a sign that he recognized the im- 
mense service rendered to the working classes 
by the Anti-Cors Law League. To the estab- 
lishment of free trade in 1845 England owes it 
that she escaped the revolutionary movement of 
1848. The overpraised statesmanship of Peel 
drove tbe country near to a calamity from 
which she was saved only by the energy of 
Cobden and Bright; and one may safely add 
that the workingmen would not have listened 
to the Christian Socialists if the Corn Laws had 
been in existence in 1849. But though Maurice 
and his friends never recognized the whole ex- 
tent of the debt which they owed to the free 
traders and the economists, it is also true that 
the influence of Maurice rendered a service to 
the couostry which differed in kind from the 
equally great service rendered by the free-trade 
leaders. Whoever doubts this should read with 
care the lately published volume of Mr. Greg’s 
essays. They are the work of a very able and 
honest writer ; they were mainly published be- 
tween 1850 and 185z ; they exactly represent the 
sentiment of that day ; they are filled with ab- 
solute belief in a rather narrow economical 
creed, and betray in every line not only a de- 
testation of the fallacies of Socialism, but a 
want ef sympathy with the aspirations to which 
Socialism gave a crude expression. Maurice's 
mission was to make different classes of English- 
men feel new sympathies with each other. If 
he did not exactly found the codperative move 
ment, he certainly perceived, with the intuition 
of genius, the cunnection between codperation 
and the development of sound social feeling. 
He was “evidently marked out,” says an emi- 
nent professor of political economy, ‘‘ by his 
whole nature, to exercise the influence of an 
apostle.” This is the truth of the whole matter. 
Maurice did exercise among workingmen, and 
among men who wished to aid workingmen and 
hardly knew how to give them help, the influ- 
ence of an apostle. 

To assert how far or how deep the teaching of 
one particular teacher may have spread is quite 
impossible. Maurice’s admirers may ascrive to 
him effects which are really due to other men’s 
efforts, and it is at least equally probable that 
persons gifted with more self-assertion may 
have quite honestly been credited with results 
which were really due to the secret effects of a 
life which avoided every kind of fame. But no 
competent observer can fail to perceive that 
since Maurice began his social teaching the 
whole tone of sentiment in England with re- 
gard to the working classes, to their wants and 
their ideas, has undergone an astounding change. 
If an ordinary Liberal of 1852 could be brought 
suddenly into contact with the Liberalism of to- 
day, he would feel himself in a totally different 
world from that to which he was accustomed. 
Change is not necessarily improvement, and the 
economists of thirty years back had, it may be 
suspected, a firmer hold on some trutbs than the 
economists of to-day. But that, whatever be 
the errors of the present generation, they have 
wider and keener sympathies—that, above all, 
they feel the claims of the poor upon the rich 
far more keenly than did even the philanthro- 





pists of 1849-50—is clear. In other words, the 
present generation have gained new insight into 
the relation of men toward their fellows; and 
whoever will study Maurice’s life with care will 
feel assured that this new spirit of good-will be- 
tween rich and poor is due in no small measure 
to bis work. Still, after all, in considering the 
subject of the influence exerted by such a man 
upon his own and other generations, one comes 
back with relief from general considerations to 
his own estimate of his own work, which, though 
it characteristically underrates his own labors, 
has also a touch of characteristic insight into 
the nature of his work : 


“For (permanent reputation] I do not seek: 
not in the sense of despising it—for future es- 
teem is better than present, even on moral 
groands, because the chances are very great 
that the person who obtains that has proposed 
it to himself as an aim—but because I believe 
my business is rather to take advantage of pass- 
ing occasions, and to treat of them with some- 
thing of tbe earnestness and principle which are 
generally reserved for what belongs to all times, 
I look to my books dying after a few years, per- 
haps a few months—not of violent popularity, 
such as, of course, kills rapidly, but of more 
lingering, comparatively unnoticed existence. 
Still, | bave no doubt at all that they are to do 
something, and that somethivg will go forth 
from them into other men which will not die, 
but will be a portion of the life of their minds, 
and will prepare them for receiving truths much 
more clearly and perfectly revealed.” 








THE ACADIANS. 


Acadia: A Lost Chapter in American History, 
By Philip H. Smith. Illustrated. Pawling: 
Published by the Author. 1884. 


Over the Border, Acadia, the Home of Evange- 
line. By Eliza B. Chase. With Illustrations 
in Heliotype from Water-Color Sketches, by 
the Author. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 
1884, 

TRULY, if those Acadian people who were car- 

ried away from their homes to strange lands had 

deliberately calculated the whole great act, in 
concert with “‘ Fate,” we cannot think how they 
could have contrived it better than just as it bas 
been seen in the world’s history. If we could 
suppose them to have determined,in that concert 
of counsels, to take, instead of their kindly 
hearthsides and their teeming farms, first the 
bowing of the bead and the back to the pitiless 
mastery of hate and greed; and then the wast- 
ing by loathsome sickness in the ship’s hold: and 
then the scattering among men of another 
tongue and another faith and other ways than 
their own; and then the base lives of wanderers 
and beggars fed grudgingly with food which no 
leave was given them to earn, or which they 
earned in scanty wages by toiling and sweating 
in other men’s houseyards and fields and fur- 
rows; and then the dying, lonely and untended, 
and the leaving of their bodies to be hustled 
away, nameless, into some waste spot of earth— 
all this first, and then to their faithful the para- 
dise of God; and then the rising of a fitting poet 
to sing their name and story in our world; and 
then a place in the best memory of men and in 
the fancy of the young—wiho or where were the 
others, in all time, that had their woes better 
wept, and their patience and their virtues better 
woven into undying song, than these Acadians ? 
Avenged in this world they never were, nor 
were their losses ever made good to heart or 
hand of any of them. The last sight that they 
saw in their own land was of blazing barns and 
homesteads and churches, glaring upon sullen 
sea and cliff and shore-sand,and the Jast sounds of 
home were the lowing and bleating of frightened 
and forsaken herds and flocks, with the roar and 
crackling of the fires, and wailing and shrieks 
of families sundered forever; while they were 
followed far away upon the waters by the smell 
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of their own burnt harvests. So it was that they 


went away; and they never came back. Nor 
have their children ever come back. ‘ 
The history of them in the world’s great book 
would not, except for one thing, bave had so 
much room as these next thirty or more lives 
that we give to it. The French and English, 
always fighting with each other at home as ri- 
vals and as Christians of differing faiths, of 
course always fought over the lands that they 
snatched inthe New World. The French bad got 
fast hold of the country on both sides of the St. 
Lawrence River and Gulf, and all round the 
Bay of Fundy (Baie Francaise), and all of Cape 
Breton and the rest of what is now Nova Scotia 
(then Acadia); and a rather slippery hold 
of a part of the coast of the now State of 
Maine. Peninsular Acadia (Nova Scotia) the 
two nations wrested one from the other again 
and again till 1713, when the English got and 
kept it; taking an oath of the French there, “on 
the faith of a Christiav, to be entirely faithful 
and submit themselves to His Majesty King 


| the cooler temperate zone. 


George, whom they acknowledged as sovereign 


lord of New Scotland or Acadia.” In the King’s 
name were promised them “free exercise of 
their religion,and exemption from bearing arms 


1 
their sons remained. So long as they kept their | 


country they kept it French. They were Ro- 
man Catholics for the great part, and steadfast 
in their faith as they and their fathers had 
held it. 

Those shores that their fisher-people chose and 
used had, ever since the sea flowed round them, 
been offering inlets and coves, aud larger bar- 
bors—some of them wide and deep and safe as 
any in the world, one of them almost matchless 
anywhere; and the best fish bave always known 
and liked the waters thereabouts. Inland, there 
were hard-wood timber and soft-wood timber 
for ships and houses, and there were broad, 
level lands and billsides with a deep, rich soil. 
The sky of all that country, unless where sea 
meets land, is a fair and open blue, and the sun 
shines kindly through a long, not overheated 
summer, to ripen the best grains and fruits of 
So fishers and tillers 
there alike were thriving, and were a happy 
people to see or bear of, except when the Eng 
lish, or the English Indians, brougtt slaugbter 
and burning among them. The name of this 


| country in English or French—Acadia or Aca- 


| die—is musical. 


against the French or tbe Indians.” French foes | 
were still near, and had garrisoned forts closeat | 


hand; and in 1754, by which time the *‘ neutral ” 
French in English Acadia were counted at 17,000, 
it was determined as a measure of safety to send 
out of the country all who would not take an un- 
conditional oath of allegiance. The troops then 
in the province were enlisted New Englanders, 
under Col. Jobn Winslow, of Massachusetts; and 
these, acting by order of the English Governor, 
gathered the people who would not take that 
oath, drove them on board ship, and guarded 
them to the different places to which they were 
scattered—North Carolina, Virginia, Maryland, 
Philadelphia, New York, Connecticut, Boston. 
How is it now that the world knows these 
Acadians so well,and that its heart gives a throb 
at the naming of them? Let us look at it a little, 


To those who know the fore- 
most tongues of the world, too, it brings up, by 
likeness, the thought of that other country, the 
Arcadia of old Greece. Without our thinking, 
it recalls the happy race of men that piped and 
sang amid their flocks and herds, and had their 
love-makings, and their makings of good cheer 
ia the shade of spreading trees or of thickly 
leafed grapevines, in sight, as it were, and hear- 
ing of all the ages of speaking and reading men, 
so well have the melodious ‘‘makers” set forth 
in living words that merry life. By its bare 


| sound, before we think, Acadia brings up tbe 


for they were not of a sort that the world com- | 


monly asks much about, or cares to hear much 
about. 

They were not, we must say, warriors hardly 
overcome after long and stubborn fighting, like 
the last of the brave Messenian folk that lived 
through the famous siege of Ithomé, and were 
compelled to leave their own land, promising 
never to come back unless to slavery. Nor 
were they self banished people, like the Pho- 
ceeans of old, fleeing from the overhanging bon- 
dage of the Persian Cyrus; or, like our Pilgrims 
and Puritans of later time, runnivg across the 
seas to find a place where they could have their 
own way and keep any and all others from hav- 
ing one jot or one tittle of any other ways 
whatever. What they were was this: they were 
just busbandmen and fishermen,of French stock, 
with the wives and children that belonged to 
them, who had changed their climate, but not 
their character, in settling themselves abroad, 
and had only stretched, without even a wish of 
their own to break, the strong bond that binds 
all Frenchmen to France. They bad, by their 
ways of life and speech and building and tillage 
and harvesting, and catching and curing of fish, 
and their names and songs and laws and church 
holidays and family feasts, made the new land 
seem as thoroughly a bit of the old and well-loved 
land as they coufd make it. It had been snowy 
and icy, as they had never known,from memory 
or hearsay, old France to be, for in their set- 
tling down they had lighted upon meadows and 
shores where the winters were sharp and hard; 
but French husbandmen and fishermen the 
first of them had come over, and French bus- 
bandmen and fishermen to the last they and 


gladness and the tenderness that the other nawe 
recalls. Acadia—the Indian word smoothed out 
a little—lingers in memory as well and comes 
as daintily and prettily from the lips as the old 
Greek. 

But if we reckon everything, as we have 
reckoned all the chief things, all never could bave 
made for these Acadian people the place that 
their name and story hold now among men, 


| not if we throw in the sadness of their being 


dragged forth, seven thousand of them, less or 
more, and sent away in sbips—and throw iu, 
too, the bitterness of their after lot. Nil la 
cruna citius arescit; tears dry full fast from off 
man’s cheeks; and full as fast, almost, flits the 
remembrance of those who have sorrowed and 
those who have suffered. Millions, in the course 
of time, of others much like these have, by their 
foes, been treated much as these were treated, 
and neither we vor our neighbors are now going 
lingeringly, and full of thought and feeliog 
about them, over their ground long after. The 
truth is, that these are Longfellow's people that 
are liked and pitied and remembered, and for 
whose sake their land has been sought out, and 
these two books (very unlike, indeed) and others 
doubtless have been written. Whatever has 
been said against the putting of English words 
into hexameters, such as can be made of them, 
and against the lightness or cheapness of some 
of the thought or wording of ‘‘Evangeline,” that 
poem has made all tae abiding interest and feel- 
ing about the Acadiaps. The real people seem 
to bave been very much such as Longfellow has 
taade the people of his poem; there is little his 
tory; there is no official record, and scarcely 
even any other record, of the driving-out. He 
has brought into his verse true names of old 
French dwellers in the land, and names of some 
who were driven forth, and the traces that are 
and will be sought, and the memories that will 
be called up, of the erewhile Acadians, im the 
hamlets and townships of Nuva Scotia and New 
Brunswick, about the Basin of Minas and the 


Bav of Fundy, are those of the people of Long 
fellow’s ‘‘ Evangeline.” At the stroke of time 
stood forth the vates sacer, the man who was to 
make the Acadians live in the memory of man 


kind. 


real spot where town or hamlet or farn ise 


The real ground, the real land and sea, the 


was long since, with any leavings that may still 


mark the site—chese will be looked for and wi 
1! 


be seen by eyes that will see more in them than 
is there. So, too, such written things asstate pa 
pers, public and private letters, bearsay— what 
ever may come to light—wil! be read and ran 
sacked, though with little bope of finding any 
thing worth the telling which has not been a 
ready somewhere and somehow told. | i 
there were never any in the case: ghost stories 
and the like there may have been —not many 
The two books whose names stand at the head 
of this article were written, though their titles 
do not show it to the first glance, | bu f 
Longfellow's ‘* Acadians Mr. 1 Sinith's 
**Lost Chapter” is a curious thing 1 suthor 
seems to have stereotwped it hinself 
way of his own; to hate biniself drawn and 
in wood his illustrations, and ¢t " ! s 
printed the whole and published it; the binding 
we believe, he does not claim to bave done. The 
pages are not very handsome to the eve 11) 
‘illustrations ” are queer bevond any power of 
ours to describe; indeed, the author is a ave 
man to plunge into the sea of letters with such 
floats under bis arins as the | gand w i 
cuts of this volume. We should have t ght 
well, had we been at bis sid had ieft t 
the illustrations, for tbeyv hay 
miod, depressing as never were thos 4 
earliest Webster's spelling book, or t stors 
and broadsides or the newspapers of the earlier 
colonial times. He has certainiv, however, out 
of the ‘upwards of fifty sut! ties w be 
bas laid under contribution,” gathered much de 
sirable information, and, spite of some faults of 
style and grammar, and carelessness al 
der and dates, bas made it readal The ** ls 
gends,” at the end, be ought not, for the edit 


of bis ‘‘ history,” to have told in bis own pers 


“L" With these qualifications we gladly refer 
to Smith's ‘Acadia’ any readers wanting more 
than the short summary of facts piven some 


way back. 
The otber book is a woman's, ar 


pleasant, very much because of its heliotype 
copies of ber own water-~ r paintings; all of 
which are good and interesting, and some ad 
mirable. Her slight ¢escmptions of Nova Sx 

tian towns and country, to which @ party of 
eight made a summer's jaunt, if easily written 


are easily read. We indulge summerers so 
cheerful and wholesome in some even trivial 
conceits, and overlook some wants in statistics, 
and even a now and then glaring blunder (there 
are not many blunders), as where she siys 
p. 141): “The French dominions were guarded 


by a chain of forts extending ail along the At 

lantic coast from the St. Lawrence to the Gulf 
of Mexico” (!) Weare sure that our pleasant- 
spirited artist and author will smile if we ask 
her to give a few names of the more prominent 
French forts along the shores of Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, New York, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
lorida, in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. 
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* MINGO, AND OTHER SK&TCHES’ does not discred- 
it the fame of ‘Uncle Remus,’ It is not bard to 
account for Mr. Harris's success as a story-teller 
in negro and poor-white lingo. He is very 
close to the untutored spirit of humanity. He 
discrimipates nicely between natural emotions 
in the widest sense aud those which are a class 
inheritance. He uses rude or corrupt language 
to express only primitive passion and thought— 
fierce hate, unreasoning love, a dog’s gratitude 
for kindness, asavage’s impulse toward revenge; 
he never offends or wearies by palpable incon- 
gruity between idea and form. In this respect 
his perception is subtler and more truthful than 
Bret Harte’s, with whom he may be legitimate- 
ly compared. Both authors bave keen instincts 
and insights,but Harris's are the finer and deep- 
er. Harte’s characters are by far the more pic- 
turesque, bis incidents are more thrilling, but 
Harris’s people wind themselves about our 
hearts and owe little to circumstance. Mrs. Fe- 
ratia Bivins in ‘‘ Mingo ” is a perfect illustration 
of titness between sense and sound. In acquiring 
a purer form of speech, ber animosities, at once 
terrible and trivial, must have suffered modifi- 
cation; and no other tongue than Mingo’s could 
have conveyed all the pathos and unconscious 
humor in his story, beginning: ‘‘ Bimeby soon 
one mornin’ I make a break. I wrop up my 
little han’ful er duds in a hankcher, en I tie de 
bhankcher on my walkin’ cane, en I put out arter 
de army.” ‘‘ Teague Poteet” and his comrades 
embody the Declaration of Independence and 
something more, for they convince us that the 
right to distil whiskey on Hog Mountain, with 
out reference torevenue, is among the rights in- 
alienable to man, The ladies of the Mountain, 
Mrs. Sue Parmalee, Mrs. Puritha Hightower, 
and Mrs. Puss Poteet are as delightful as are 
their names, and the only weak figure in this 
story is the conventional lover of Sis Poteet. In 
‘* Blue Dave,” too, the conventional characters 
are lifeless, but there is compensation in the so- 
lemn importance of Brother Brannum and Bro- 
ther Roach, and in the hunted, desolate negro, 
Dave. In ‘‘ A Piece of Land” we are so sure of 
Miss Jane Inchly’s soft heart that we can laugh 
at her sharp tongue; but the other characters 
are somewhat beneath the author’s usual taste 
in selection, and they have not that air of spon- 
taneous creation which is one of his shining 
merits. 

If the romance were clipped out of ‘ The Sha- 
dow of the War’ (and that could be done easily), 
a neat little bundle of political papers would re- 
main, They are written with that impar- 
tiality which suggests the dawn of an era 
when the whole disgraceful period of recon- 
struction may be treated dispassionately. True, 
the newspapers have reported over and over 
again scenes almost identical in outline and 
similar in detail ; but thea newspapers do not 
make a handy volume, and that is perhaps 
tbe need which ‘The Shadow of the War’ sup- 








plies. Since experience has led us to believe 
that when perfection loves perfection disaster 
must ensue, we are despondent from the begin- 
ning over the passion of Maurice and Hortense. 
Then French names always surround plain 
Americans with an atmosphere of gloomy sen- 
timentality. But the dénouement proves either 
that experience is not infallible, or that the au- 
thor is a man of unfettered imagination. 

‘Godfrey Helstone’ is a tiresome story, clear- 
ly born of the scribbling habit and not of cre- 
ative impulse. The theme is love—not a wild, 
or wicked, or in any way fateful passion, but a 
decorous emotion, very useful in the develop- 
ment of altruistic schemes. There is some nov- 
elty in the effect wrought by scarlatina and a 
genteel enthusiasm for Godfrey on the consti- 
tution of a colorless young woman, though the 
combination of maladies seems to us rather 
droll than pathetic. But the book should be 
read in the serious and severe spirit of the 
writer. It is doubtless intended for those sim- 
ple souls to whom the pestilence that stalketh in 
darkness is personitied by an individual witha 
sense of humor. 

The title of the last volume of Topelius’s “ Sur- 
geon’s Stories”—‘Times of Alchemy ’"—carries 
the imagination back to the Middle Ages, when 
alchemy and its kindred superstitions really held 
sway. It comes in strangely after ‘Times of 
Linneeus,’ in which the modern scientific spirit 
seems to be implied. And, in truth, when one 
reads the book it seems a misnomer, because the 
alchemy does not give character to the epoch, 
but is only a survival from earlier periods, and 
is hardly more than an incident. The super- 
natural, indeed, runs through the entire series, 
in the magic ring which in this volume falls into 
the hands of the King just on the eve of bis 
great enterprise ; but it is no more characteris- 
tic of this volume than of its predecessors. The 
real subject of this story, as an historical] novel, 
is the successful revolution by which Gustavus 
IIL, in 1772, reéstablished the power of the 
crown against a corrupt and contentious no- 
bility. This historical episode is very well nar- 
rated, and so is the current chapter in the annals 
of the Bertelskéld family. The violent antago- 
nisms and final breach between its members, 
and the final reconciliation, are related with 
great skill; even here, however, there is too 
much that is unnatural and melodramatic, On 
the whole, the volume appears to be weaker and 
less skilfully worked out than its companions. 

As ‘ The Giant’s Robe’ is neither fantastic nor 
funny, exterded comparison between it and 
‘Vice Versa’ would be rather idle. It is a more 
solid and thoughtful work than Mr. Anstey’s 
earlier novel, and will probably hold public in- 
terest longer. The plot is an excellent one; the 
characters are well chosen, and the expression, 
if not always free, is never inadequate, often 
happy. The author has already been accused 
of stealing his central situation, but his preface 
acknowledges a debt to the intrigue of a Christ- 
mas story. Fortunately it makes little difference 
whether the incident is borrowed or not, since 
the treatment is strikingly original and vigor- 
ous. Mark Ashburn’s appropriation of his 
friend Holroyd’s accepted manuscript is some- 
thing more than a common theft for money and 
notoriety: it is the extreme expression of belief 
in his own literary talent; it is the forlorn hope 
upon which hangs the fate of his hitherto unap- 
preciated ‘Sweet Bells Jangled.’ In the draw- 
ing of the vain, shallow, but not wholly worth- 
less Ashburn, every stroke tells. While his lite- 
rary hallucination lasts, he does infamous 
things, and is comparatively happy. Forced 
admission of his mistake about the quality of 
his genius brings some dim perception of the ex- 
tent and vari:ty of bis errors, and pangs of re- 





morse for the sorrow and suffering so uselessly 
heaped upon Holroyd. Then his natural im- 
pulse to help other people, chiefly that he may 
be comfortable, takes possession of him and he 
tells the truth. It is at best a melancholy tale, 
and would be oppressively so were it not judi- 
ciously lightened. As there is weakness in the 
prolonged absurdity of ‘ Vice Versa,’ so there is 
strength in the suggestions of farce in the Ash- 
burn family. Dickens could have elaborated 
them hilariously, but by repression Mr. Anstey 
seems to recognize the limitations of his own 
nature and to bow to the spirit of the times. 

Perhaps ‘Stage-Struck’ is no worse than the 
author’s earlier novel, ‘Marked in Haste,’ but 
unquestionably it is no better. They are about 
equally weak in design, slovenly in construc- 
tion, flippant and coarse in style. The love af- 
fair between Annabel Almont, the aspiring 
singer from Wisconsin, and Noel Brakenston is 
silly ip its beginning and both silly and repul- 
sive in its end. The episode is important, but 
is incidental to the motive, which is to warn 
American girls against going to Europe with 
the opera-singing bee in the bonnet. To de- 
velop this laudable purpose, an army of more 
or less blighted songstresses is marshalled before 
us, leaving in the mind a confused picture of a 
wan legion of women, poverty-stricken, grossly 
insulted, while their beautiful visions of fame 
vanish in an ignominions scramble for bread. 
This general impression may be exactly what 
the author means to convey, but she should have 
taught her lesson definitely through the experi- 
ences of her heroine. Most unfortunately, the 
only lesson to be drawn from these defeats her 
intention and brings her discursive eloquence to 
nought. Annabel Almont’s hopes are frustrated 
neither by the pressure of poverty nor by proved 
incompetence, but by a very cheap and ancient 
expedient. After reaching the climax of the 
story, the American girl in pursuit of that will- 
o’-the-wisp. a career, will only want to know if 
she looks like a person to be taken in by sucha 
miserable fool as Noel Brakenston, and will 
tranquilly keep up the chase. 

Several novels have been written which have 
entertained the public and at the same time in- 
spired a popular movement towards reform of 
erying abuse. Such work demands a higher 
order of talent than that displayed in the 
‘Palace-Prison.’ Here the voice of the novelist 
is drowned in the declamation of the reformer, 
the agitator. The pain and horror of Marion 
Page’s life represent to the reader the pain and 
horror concentrated in lunatic asylums all the 
world over, and press upon him to the exclusion 
of other sensations. As a denunciation of past 
and present methods of treatment of the insane, 
the book calls for grave attention and close 
scrutiny. The author says that this accumula- 
tion of horrible incident is fact, largely based 
on personal knowledge. And outside of occa- 
sional hysterical apostrophe, the narrative has 
the air of truth. But considering the small ca- 
pacity for story-telling displayed, he would 
probably have acquitted himself better of a 
clear duty to humanity by a simple statement 
of his facts not disguised in fiction. He could 
serve the public still further by giving the name 
of that ‘‘ prominent physician,” that ‘trustee 
of a large asylum,” who declined to commend 
the ‘Palace-Prison’ because ‘‘its publication 
will have a tendency to depopulate asylums and 
reduce their maintenance fund.” If there are 
such persons in positions of public trust, the 
sooner they are pointed out the better, and if 
there are none the statement may with justice 
be held a libel on many honorable men. 

In the selection of ‘Quicksands’ for transla- 
tion, Mrs, Wister has shown her well-known 
discrimination; and she has, as usual, embodied 
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the original foreign spirit in good English form. 
‘Quicksands’ is a frank romance, making no 
shamefaced compromise with realism. The 
hero, Egon von Ernan, is superlatively daring 
and accomplished, and in the beroine, Elise von 
Osternan, the virtues strive for mastery. It is 
no blemish that most of the people talk by the 
page, making opportunities to express lofty mo 
ral sentiments. One does not think, ‘‘ What 
bores! no human being ever talked in that 
strain”; but rather, ‘‘ How truly beautiful and 
refreshing it would be to meet human beings 
who talked just in that way!” The first situa- 
tion is capital. The contrast between Egon von 
Ernan, meditating suicide to escape from a su- 
perabundance of this world’s goods, and Got- 
tlieb Pigglewitch, prompted to the samme act 
through lack of them, is verv effective. We 
are not moved to tears by Egon’s rhetorical 
cynicism, or by the life and sorrows of the 
wretched Pigglewitcb. On the contrary, the 
sense of comedy, not tragedy, in the situation 
is uppermost, and the bargain struck between 
the two despairing mortals excites the liveliest 
curiosity about coming complications. Though 
the story hardly fulfils its first promise, the in- 
trigue is carried on very well, especially until 
the surprising candidate takes leave of Castle 
Osternan, and in Berlin resumes his identity as 
Egon von Ernan. Many of the subordinate 
cbaracters are old in German fiction, but, being 
necessary to the development of the plot, and 
being kept in due subjection, they are not tire- 
some. We are so impressed by the romantic 
nature of everybody and everything, that we 
regard Bertha von Massenburg with all the dis- 
favor properly accorded to the proud, unright- 
eous sisters of Cinderella. Until the book is 
closed, it never occurs to us that her device for 
keeping Egon and Elise apart was a very trivial 
one for a clever woman of the world. It is only 
after reflection that we see any improbability in 
the biasé Egon’s swift and sure conversion to 
the paths of rectitude. And no amount of re- 
flection would convince us that Elise, as Frau 
von Ernan, could degenerate into a terrible cur- 
tain-lecturer, or that she and Egon could be less 
than happy ever after. 


Stephen Hopkins, a Rhode Island Statesman. 
A Study in the Political History of the 
Eighteenth Century. By William E. Foster. 
{Rhode Island Historical Tracts, No. 19.] Pro- 
vidence: Sidney S. Rider. 1884. Two parts 
in one. S8vo, pp. 196 and 289. 

THE American boy who looks at the facsimiles 

of the signers of the Declaration of Independ- 

ence never fails to notice, in strong contrast 
with the firm, handsome signature of John Hop- 
kins, the unsteady characters in which the name 
of Stephen Hopkins is written ; and he is told, 
perhaps, that these painfully-formed letters are 
no indication of instability of purpose, but that 
the writer, a steadfast patriot, was afflicted with 
the palsy. He understands then why it is that 
the man who stood to his own colony as Han- 
cock did to hiz, made so little mark in the history 
of the Revolution. The Revolution was, as was 
natural, the work of young men; and the Revo- 
lutionary leaders for the most part survived to 
take a large share in the administration of the 
new republic. Stepben Hopkins was already at 
the end of along and honorable career. Sign- 
ing his name to the Declaration was not his last 
public act, for his name is still met upon the 
records of the two or three ensuing years, and 
he did not die until 1755. But his health was 
fatally impaired, and he lived in retirement 
during the principal part of this time. 

This was a misfortune for his State and his 
country, as well as for his own fame, as his bi- 


! 
ographer has well shown. 








known, was one of the chief obstacles to the 
formation of the “‘ more perfect union.” Under 
the government of the Confederacy, it was 
largely her obstinacy that blocked the wheels 
of government and brought the union to nought. 
And after the new Constitution had been estab 
lished, the State-right sentiment of Rhode Island 
was so intense that she did not accede to the new 
government until it had been in operation seve 
ral months—the last of the thirteen to surrender 
her individual sovereignty. But Stephen Hop- 
kins, her leading and most influential citizen, 
was committed, in a higher degree than most 
of our public men, to the policy of union. He 
had been a member of the Albany Convention 
of 1754, and was a consistent champion of a na- 
tional policy. It was Rhode Island—and no 
doubt largely through his influence—that took 
the initiative in calling the First Continental 
Congress of 1774 (see part ii., p. 125), as it was 
Providence, his native town, that took the lead 
in instructing its representatives after the*pas 
sage of the Stamp Act. And Mr. Foster points 
out (part ii,, p. 4) the significant fact that, 
slow as Rhode Island was in coming into the 
Union, ‘“‘solong as there was any active Fede 
ralist party Rhode Island wasa Federalist State.” 
And at the time of the Virginia Resolutions of 
1709 “she was now among the very foremost of 
the States which effectively sustained the su 
premacy of the national Government.” This 
he attributes largely to a posthumous influence 
of Hopkins: ‘‘So thoroughly bad the leaven of 
national sentiment done itswork . . under 
the influence of Stephen Hopkins and his intel 
ligent colaborers, that now, when the final year 
of the century was reached, his State was found 
eccupying this very notably advanced ground.” 

The life of Stephen Hopkins possesses, there 
fore, an interest which is peculiar and almost 
unique among the great men oftheday. His 
career culminated in the act of independence, 
instead of commencing with it, as—in the eyes 
of posterity—tbat of most of bis colleagues did. 
And his life, spent honorably and usefully inthe 
affairs of a New England town and a New Eng- 
land colony, in each of which he was the first 
citizen, presents, as the title page well puts it, a 
most profitable ‘‘study in the political history 
of the eighteenth century.” 

Asa citizen of the town and State,Stepben Hop- 
kins was identified with every measure of pub 
lic improvement through a long seriesof years: 
and, to a student of democratic institutions, the 
chapter (chap. v.) which describes the different 


| spheres of his activity. is one of the most instruc- 


also a prolitic writer. 


tive in the book. Here we find bim a leader in 
the cgmmercial development of Providence, in 
the building of streets and markets, the estab- 
lishment of schools, hbrary, and college, the 
post-office, and the fire department. He was 
** He left behind him at 
bis death an invaluable collection of papers and 
discussions, not merely in the form of corre- 
spondence, but of reports, memoranda, and 
notes, bearing on such topics as the Stamp-Act 
discussions; the Albany Congress: the various 
plans of union subsequently discussed; the 
gradual progress toward armed resistance on 
land and sea, and the equally gradual assump- 
tion of natienal powers by the colonies acting 
together. Some small portion of this material, 
not collected with the rest, remains tous. The 
greater part is a total loss” This loss, we are 
told in a note, is due to the great storm in Sep- 
tember, 1815, when ‘the tide swept through the 
house where they were lodged, and they were 
carried cff and Jost in the multitude of waters.” 

The political condition of Rhode Island in the 
colonial period, as one of the elements in the 
causes of the Revolutionary struggle,is Ulustrat- 
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that it is not always the large States that afford 

the most instructive data for political history, 
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appears to bave underst it . ‘ 

its requirements witht irks . 

published writings, f1 w evern Sages 

are cited, expressed the best s 1 8 . 

country with great vigor and ability \s t 

Was appareutiy Franklin's stronges ’ 

in connection with the Albany | 

and as he was afterward one of the? t st 

ous of Jobn Adams's collal rs inadvoca 

independence, so now at this ¢ vy stage 

etc.} he is found in tl est ass sation w 

the two men who most thoroughly represented 

the advanced sentiment of this early vear 

James Otis and Samuel Adams” (part ii, ] 

$i). It is worth while, i sing our t f 

this admirable work, t all attentt to th 

fact that it was Stephen H s who, in the 
year of the First Continental Congre proposed 
the measure by which ‘the General Assembly 

ordained ‘that for the future 1 cr F 

latto slave shall be brought into the ny,’ 

and that all previously enslaved persons, on be 
coming residents of Rhode Island, should ob 
tain their freedon ‘In this decided action 

once more, as bas been s seen to be the 
case with movements led by Stephen Hopkins, 

Rhode Island,’ savs Ar a took the lead of 

all ber sister « bies } 

Academ Lectures. By J.S. Hodgson, R. A., 
Librarian and Professor of Painting to the 
Royal Academy. London: Trubne ISS4 

Wry the realm of print and paper should be in 

vaded by this volume is not made clear by any 

internal evidence. The author does, in the pre 


face, offer an explanation, which 1s, that, from 


Sir Joshua Rey nolds’s day to ourown, 

‘it bas been the duty of members of the Acade 
my to devote a certain portion of ther time an 
nualiy to teaching the students, while tue pro 
fessors elected to fill the chairs of painting, er 
chitecture, and sculpture bave supplied the theo 
retical instruction necessary to complete the 
practical lessons of the schools; and so it bas 
come to pass that from time to time, during 
more than 100 years, a modest volume, entitled 
‘Academy Lectures,’ or ‘ Lectures on Art,’ bas 
struggled into that partial! vitality which Is sup- 
plied by ty pe and printers’ ink.’ 


But surely it is not needful that if there must 
be the tragedy of an Academy lecture there need 
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be the farce of printing it to follow. Professor 
Hodgson completes the explanation by saying: 


‘*Madness of a certain kind possesses every 
man who finds that he has brains in him. He 
immediately wants to knock bis sublime forehead 
against the stars. He may know perfectly well 
that printing is the grave of reputation; that 
there is no such translucent medium as solid me- 
tal type; that you can see a wise man or a fool 
through it to the most subtle trick of his eye- 


brows; that there is no tell-tale hke your print- | tt . ( 1 
| tionably the bighest with which art bas to deal. 
| We prize a picture very much in proportion to 


. | its suggestiveness, to its power of communi- 
In the case of the present author the brain | es : 


er’s devil, who will blab out every secret; and 
yet he rushes in.” 


would seem to have been intended for other uses 
than art lectures. His supply of the ‘‘ theoreti- 
cal instrection necessary ” does not appear to be 
* superabundant, for a more commonplace series 
of dissertations on the problems of art we have 
seldom come across. Ill-digested reading and 
the affectation of incomplete and _ ill-founded 
education are manifest throughout its pages. 
The opinions of artists on art are,on the whole, 
the most valuable criticisms we have, but the 
artist is not necessarily a thinker in literary 
form, and especially he is most unlikely to be 
a sound theorist. The concrete judgments of a 
painter ought to be worth hearing; yet it rarely 
occurs that a good painter is a good reasoner, or 
that his abstract opinions have a value equal to 
his reputation as a painter. But when a man 
with a literary education so superficial as Pro- 
fessor Hodgson’s attempts to cover mvthology, 
archeology, philosophy, bistory,and all branches 
of study which he can drag into a nearer or 
more remote connection with art, he does little 
besides blunder, The crude rehash of conflicting 
theories in his speculation on ‘* Art as Influenced 
by the Times” is shown especially in the lecture 
appropriated to Greek art, which is turgid and 
involved as literature and incorrect as theory or 
fact. 


‘A primitive race had placed the abode of 


Jove under the Dodonian oak; the more polished 
Dorians transferred it to the summit of Olym- 
pus. The rude dances and songs of peasants 
who assembled in the forest to sacrifice a goat in 
honor of Phebus (!] developed, in the course of 
time, into the most complex and beautiful cre- 
ation of thougbt, to which the sacrificial goat 
Tpayos gave its name—a name still current in 
the speech of Europe in the word ‘tragedy.’ 
And so the temple, which was originally an open 
shed by the roadside, where a billet of wood did 
service for the god, became ultimately a stately 
edifice of marble, supported on fluted columns, 
where pilgrims from every part of Greece placed 
their offerings at the feet of a colossal statue, 
fashioned by the genius of Phidias and plated 
with ivory and gold.” 

Can anytbing be more exasperating than this 
blundering pedantry in the chair of a professor- 
ship of the Royal Academy? And this: 

‘When we say that Greek art flourished in 
the service of Greek religion, we are uttering a 
truism, since Greek religion was art as poetry is 
anart. What stood for religion in the mind of 
the Greek was probably only that exalted state 
of the imagination which it is the proper pro- 
vince of the poet and the artist to produce,” 


But to come to the lecturer’s proper field, the 
theory of art. ‘‘ The art of painting,” be says, 


of this is supplied by Turner's picture of the old | New York; since 1858 a Mexican officer, sharing 


Téméraire towed to her last berth. It represents 
a sea, a sunset sky, a steamboat, and an old man- 
of-war ; and all the ideas which we associate 
with sea, sky, and vessels are there. But, in 
addition to these, the painter bas succeeded in 


| conveying the emotions which are aroused in 


} 





‘represents objects ; it places them visibly be- | 


fore us as we see them in nature, and communi- 
cates, first of all, ideas of truth—that is to say, 


we appreciate the fidelity of the representation; | 
and, next, it conveys tous all the ideas which | 


are associated with those objects, such as form, 
color, proportion, ete.” But what is representa- 
fion without form and color ? and what its tideli- 
ty if not in observance of proportion as well / 

‘* But, in addition to this, painting is able to 
touch the chain of association by which ail our 


thoughts and feelings, our knowledge and our 
emotions are linked together ; it suggests ideas 


our minds by thoughts of glorious achievements 
and of departed greatness. He has availed him- 
self of our knowledge of the achievements of the 


| old shipin wany a hard-fought battle to enhance 


the impression. ‘This class of ideas is unques- 


cating other ideas than those which properly 
belong to the objects represented. Beauty must 
be placed amongst these ideas of relation, since 
it is not an absolute quality inherent in objects 
It is only evolved when two or more ideas come 
together. The body of the child is beautiful 
through its innocence and helplessness ; tbat of 
the athlete, through its fitness for feats of 
strength. The idea of beauty never presents 
itself as an absolute thing ; it is a relative idea. 
A thing is always beautiful to us because of 
something else. I think we may lay it down as 
a broad rule that, where we have ideas of re 
lation suggested to us in pictures, there we see 
the operation of the imaginative faculty, since 
there is none other that can produce them; and, 
consequently, when a picture conveys to us ideas 
of beauty, there imagination has been at work. 
The utmost which knowledge of means and dex- 
terity of execution can do for us is to give an 
idea of truth and of form, color, etc., which be- 
long naturally to the objects represented. The 
moment we receive ideas of beauty, or our emo- 
tions are touched, we are in the presence of the 
imaginative facuity. If we admit this, we must 
pronounce Dutch art to be imaginative, since it 
is full of beauty and it is also emotional.” 

‘* It(Dutch art] reveals an unexvected charm 
in common things, and invests objects of them- 
selves uninteresting with a power that appeals 
to the heart. A pewter pot by Metzu is raised 
above the glories of earthy pewter and human 
propensities for beer into an ideal region.” 

This conclusion, no doubt, Professor Hodgson 
fully believes in, though it is difficult to see how 
it has anything to do with the pot-pourri from 
Ruskin which leads up to it. Of Michael Ange- 
lo we read that 

‘He was capable of strong affections, and 
these were bestowed upon an old servant and on 
a youth whose only title to the honor lay, pruba- 
bly, in the qualities with which Michael Ange- 
lo’s own imagination invested him. From the 
evidence of his own poetry we can see that he 
appreciated intensely the import of spiritual 
truths. The outward, visible paenomenon was 
nothing to him without its relation to the spirit; 
the swan without its image in the waters was an 
abnormal fact.” 

Da Vinci “ rehabilituted the ideal in physiog- 
nomy; the face was to him a transparent mark 
{mask ‘]; beneath it he saw the workings of the 
soul.” Of Correggio we learn: ‘That man’s 
mind is an inscrutable mystery: one can trace 
in it no deep convictions, no profound musings 
on the mystery of things. He wasa sort_of wiz 
ard; light corruscated about his mind which 
shed a glamour on everything be saw.” 

Ruskin has contrived for us what he calls the 
pathetic fallacy. If he bad anticipated the ef- 
fect of his eloquence on men of the strain of the 
Professor of Painting ot the Royal Academy, he 
would have made its antithesis the bathetic; but 
he could never have anticipated that such uned- 
ucated maunderings would come to the light with 
the imprimatur of the Royal Academy of Arts. 





Todte und Lebende, Errinerungen ven Carlos 
von Gagern. Erste Reihe. Berlin: Aben- 
heim’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung; New York: 
Westermann. 1584. 


ONE cannot reasonably dispute Von Ga- 


| gern’s claim that he is well qualified to appear 


of relation. The pbenomena of nature are made | 


to correspond with those emotions,and that know- 
ledge is enlisted into the service of the painter 
to enhance his effects, A striking illustration 


in the rdle of acosmopolitan. Of German birth; 
educated at Jena, Berlin, and Leyden; one of the 
enthusiastic reformers who lost both their cause 
and country in 1848; a venturesome partisan in 
the Carlist wars; for some years a journalist in 





in the smiles and frowns of the fortune which 
has been the lot of his adopted country—at one 
time in high favor, at another in disgrace: now 
a prisoner at Puebla, anon a captain at Queré- 
taro; since Diaz came to power discharging a 
military mission in Europe in behalf of the 
Mexican Government—he may, with good right, 
present himself as an illustration of that cosmo- 
politanism into which, as he maintains, mankind 
is gradually developing. He quotes with approval 
the Arabic proverb, ‘‘ Journeyings are conquests ; 
they add new provinces to the kiugdom of know- 
ledge.” Presenting himself thus in the guise of 
a travelled and broad-minded observer of men— 
believing, as he says, that “ progress is the quint- 
essence of the history of the world”—he offers 
us this first series of his reminiscences. 

The first impression which the book makes— 
an impression which deepens as one goes on 
readiug—is that there is a questionable propri- 
ety inthe author’s putting the name of some 
well-known person at the head of the different 
parts of his narrative. We meet witb the cap- 
tion “Alexander von Humboldt” or ‘ Benito 
Juarez,” and we naturally expect to get some 
additions to our stock of knowledge about those 
personages. But we get very few—in fact, none 
of any importance. What is stranger, there is 
little pretence of imparting any fresh informa- 
tion about them. Their names are evidently 
mere pegs upon which the author bangs his own 
hat. Heinvites us into his picture gallery. We 
take up his catalogue and see that No, 1 is “ Lud- 
wig Jahn.” We look, and lo! it is only a pic- 
ture of our bost, as a boy. No, 5 is put down as 
‘*Baldomero Espartero.” We catch the glitter 
of a Spanish uniform, and hope that we shall 
indeed see the famous leader ; but no, it is Von 
Gagern again, masquerading as a revolutionist. 
So throughout the list. Each portrait, however 
named, only succeeds in giving us a new atti- 
tude or expression of the same subject. 

It is true our author has warned us of his in- 
tention to follow such a method. He would not 
be thought one of that plodding class of writers 
who keep diaries and preserve letters, and then 
make a book by stringing together their docu- 
ments, like pearls upon a thread. For his part, 
whatever notes and correspondence he had at 
one time preserved, he has lost. What he is 
aiming at in his sketches is this : “Each one of 
them furnisbes a centre, about which a part of 
my own life has crystallized. They have, in 
consequence, enlarged themselves into an auto- 
biography, altogether inadequate and by no 
meaus presenting a strict chronological order.” 
lt is in this way that he professes to follow the 
direction of Confucius, ‘*Seek man in men.” 
But the “man” is always Von Gagern. We 
cannot but think that this warning of the pre- 
face is not enough to prepare one fairly for what 
follows, Proper treatment of the reader would 
demand that this explanation should have been 
printed at the head of every chapter; rather, 
the book should have been frankly called what 
it is, after all, admitted to be in the preface. 
It only leads tu disappointment and exposure 
to try to hide in the shadow of mighty names. 

With this understanding, then, that the book 
is only a fragmentary autobiography, not a se- 
ries of biographical sketches, a brief summary 
of its contents may be given. We get a glimpse 
or two of Ludwig Jahn, the eccentric advocate 
of the introduction of physical exercise into the 
schools and the army, a subject on which he was 
almost a monomaniac. He is counted the father 
of all the ‘‘ Turners,” and at the great festival at 
Brooklyn in 1871 of the Turnerbunds of North 
America his name and services were appropri- 
ately commemorated. ‘“ Das Riitli” was a re- 
form club at Berlin, made up mostly of students 
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at the University, which came to grief in ‘48, 
Noteworthy names among the membership are 
Bruno Bauer and Kriegar, known later in the 
Kladderadatsch. Yo Humboldt our author ap- 
pears to have had no more important relations 
than consisted in having lived two doors away 
from bim in Berlin, and in having received cer- 
tain letters from him, which, the writer ‘‘sin- 
cerely regrets,” are lost. Attention is called to 
the interesting fact that in the archives of the 
Mexican Government there is treasured a brief 
essay, in Spanish, on the natural resources of 
Mexico, written by Humboldt while in that 
country in 1805, and addressed to the Viceroy 
Iturrigaray. This seems to have been a sort of 
plan and anticipation of the famous ‘‘ Essai Po- 
litique.” The fourth sketch of the book tells us 
something of Siebold, the explorer and botanist 
of Japan, a brotker-in-law of the writer, but 
serves principally to explain Von Gagern’s resi- 
dence at Leyden, to introduce an outline of tbe 
politics of Holland, and to reprint a tale of the 
author’s, founded on his Japanese studies—‘ The 
Stonecutter of Nagasaki.’ The chapter on Bal- 
domero Espartero shows us very little of that 
chieftain, but narrates the decidedly interesting 
and dangerous adventures of the writer among 
the guerilla fighters in Spain. Wislicenus, a 
Halle professor, in disgrace for heretical opi- 
nions, figures only as a cover for the statement 
of Von Gagern’s own religious experiences aud 
views. These last are sufficiently pronounced : 
he is a dogmatic atheist, an avowed disciple of 
Feuerbach. He apologizes for having so long 
held to the belief in a God, saying that ‘‘it is 
hard to free one’s self from those errors and 
prejudices which are taken in with one’s mother’s 
milk and inculeated during the first years of edu- 
cation.” There is no need to look in the three 
chapters on Santa Anna, Miramon, and Juarez 
for any contributions to our knowledge of those 
men. Nothing beyond the pettiest details is 
given. As before, these names are but guide- 
boards pointing us to tbe experiences of the au- 
thor. It would be interesting to follow his for- 
tunes, which took many surprising turns and 
brought him into many peculiar situations, but 
it cannot well be done in such an epitome as 
this. The short chapter on Henrietta Sontag 
admits us to the triumphs which that singer 
met with in Mexico, cut short by her tragic 
death at Vera Cruz, of cholera, in 1854. 

The style of the book is admirably suited to 
its contents—light, flowing, varied. It is Ger- 
man modified into cosmopolitan. Professor Mar- 
tineau says: ‘‘It is seldom possible to read many 
pages of a German philosopher without suspect- 
ing yourself a fool.” Von Gagern, however, ap- 
pears to bave what the same writer calls ‘‘the 
fortunate gift of French men of letters—the art 
of making their readers think better of their 
understanding and less awfully of the subject 
discussed.” A good, thick stratum of self-conceit 
crops out here and there, This may bave been 
due tothe necessity of combining the German 
and Mexican in one. The author says that he 
was once toasted as ‘‘The most Mexican of 
Mexicans.” To add to the fairly large native 
stock of self-confidence with which most Ger- 
mans enter the world the immense conceit of 
a Mexican, is to pile Pelion on Ossa. 


Elizabeth Fry. By Mrs. E. R. Pitman. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 16mo, pp. 269. 
THE materials for the life of Elizabeth Fry are 
little else than the two-volume memoir by her 
daughters, Mrs.. Fry herself having cestroyed 
in middle life the too communicative diary 
of her early years which she had kept 
before her marriage. Enough remains, how- 
ever, to give an interesting picture of an ele 





vated but morbidly sensitive girlhood; and to 
this part of her heroine's life Mrs. Pitmen’s 
somewhat colorless narrative does not do jus 

tice. Her work suffers from the crying fault of 
most American biographers of smoothing away 
the little excrescences of character which gave 
individuality to the person described. She tells 
us what Mrs. Fry did (and it was a great work), 
but not what -he was. Moreover, Mrs. Pitman’s 
facts are not entirely free from error, To take 
two or three conspicuous examples, she speaks 
of Mrs. Fry's mother as the granddaugbter of 
Robert Barclay, the auther of the ‘ Apology for 
the People Called Quakers.’ It was not, how 

ever, her mother, Catherine Gurney, but her 
grandmother, Catherine Bell, who beld that re 

lationship to Robert Barclay, and through him 
to the ancient family of Barclays of Ury. Mrs 

Pitman speaks alsoof Mrs. Fry's twelve cbil 

dren, but ber daughters. who must bave known, 
say that she bad only eleven. What is more 
important is that she attributes to Mrs, Fry an 
emphatic belief in the “ complete separation” of 
criminals, forgetting tbat it was one of the 
marked features of her system to have the pri 

soners work and study together in the daytime, 
in a healthy, natural manner, and be separated 
only at night, and that she often opposed solitary 
confinement on the ground that it was bad for 
the mental health of the prisoner, and required 
an abilitv and self-control on the part of the 
jailers which it was too much to expect from men 
of their class. This isa very important question 
in prison discipline, and it isa pity that Mrs 
Pitman should have slurred it over. 

It is not easy to seein Mrs Fry's girlhood the 
promise of the executive ability and far sighted 
penetration which she afterward showed in her 
career as a reformer. She was rather an obsti- 
nate and dull child, and very timid, afraid of 
the dark and of batbing. crying quickly if peo 
ple looked at her, and so much alarmed at a gun 
that sbe gave up a pleasure expedition with 
her father and mother because there was a gun 
in the carriage, Her parents seem to have been 
too indifferent to these peculiarities. Elizabeth 
was evidently a very alfectionate child, but she 
was too much afraid of her m ther to te!l her 
when she was ill: and her early religious im. 
pressions were gloomy, and her lessons forced 
upon ber in a distasteful way. She was not in 
good health, and the loss of her mother when 
she was twelve no doubt depressed her still 
more. But at seventeen she bad grown health 
ier and bappier, and sbe felt an innocent love 
of music, dancing, riding, and little flirtations, 
all of which troubled ber mightily afcerward, 
when she had retired to her room, Her natural 
love of youtbful pleasure she felt ashamed of 
calling herself ‘all outside flippery,” ‘a 
temptible fine lady,” ete. 
dawning talents, but she was ‘in a state of fer- 
mentation,” and thought she was “going to be 
religious or some such thing.” in the 
mood for it, and very soon she did experience 
religion. It was hard for ber to settle into Qua 
ker ways. I[t went to her soul to part with her 
gay scarlet riding habit; and she tells how she 
would turn and run away ratber than 
formal ‘“‘thee” and “thou”; t the charge 
was at length accomplished, and permanently 
altered her life. <A little later she 
wealtby Quaker merchant, Joseph Fry, but 
without very strong attachment, if 
may judge from her letters, and with some re- 
ligious misgivings. This a youth which 
seems pathetic enough now, but was very com 
mon in those days of repression. The odd thing 
is that it should have produced such a woman: 
that, notwithstanding the cares of a large fami 
ly, she should have been able to revolutionize 
and humanize the prisons, not only of England 


cob 
She was conscious of 


She was 


say the 


married a 
any 


one 


was 


but of Europe and 
never failing enthusiasm and her ex: 
inorganizing the assistance of 


the penal colonies Her 
utive ski 

others counted 
for much, the ripeness of the time, ich had 
outgrown but not barbarous old 


institutions, had Alte 


wh 
discarded its 
still to do 


retnarkable life, i 


more with it 
gether, it was a 
sacrifice finally triumphed 
ness, and a high purpose made ber 
strong. 

The Battle 


of Stone's River, near Murfreeshor 


Tenn, By Alexander F. Stevenson. Bost 

James R. Osgood & Co. Swo, pp. 127, wi 

maps. 
THIS seems to be a conscientious and clear nar 
rative of the battle of Stone’s River ; but, com 
ing as it does after the histories of the Comte de 
Paris, Van Horne, Cist, and others, we natu 
rally feel that, to justify its publication, its plan 
should include a critical comparison of accounts 
already written, and a summing up of evick 


which may support the conclusions of the au 
thor. Mr, Stevenson 
recognizing the fact 
found in the offi 
gaged in the battle, and that the bistorical a 
counts which 


snarrative, however, while 


that grave inconsister s 


are tal reports of officers et 


have been written giv 
coloring, if not discordant statements, does pot 


‘v 
it 





go further in offering a s than towr 

a pew narrative, for which bis personal inves 
igations and personal memorv are the 
authority However welcome all readable nar 
ratives of great events mav be when the writer 
was also a particip: n them, mo real assist 
ance is given in solving doubtful problems or 


settling mooted questi 


weighed in such a manner the 


reader mav bave the means of forming an in 
dependent judgment He must, at the verv 
least, be furnished with such references to the 
covtlicting reports and opinions as mav enat 
him, without too great labor, to verify t! 8 
thor’s conclusions and satisfactorily test their 


accuracy 






We have here touched upon the point in which 
Mr. Stevenson's a nt of the battle of Stone's 
River is palpably lacking, and which, in our 
judgment, must prevent it from taking rank 
as an important contribution to the ciscussion 
of critical events in the history of the late war 
The grave questions of the responsibility for the 
early disaster upon the right of the national 
forces, and that meernipg the conduct of at 
least two division commancers on the field, are 
left subdstantiallv as thev were before, with only 
an additional opinion added to those which are 
already before the publi The book, however, 
as a Monograph on a great and fiercely ntested 
engagement, in which the ebb and tlow of suc 


1 
n either sid 


rest to the 
interesting and vivid 


give dramatic int 


CESS 


struggle, will be found an 


story 


To those who were engaged, and to the 


f those who fell there, it will bave pe 


vhar attractions 
Titles of the First Books from the Earliest Presses 
established in different Cities, Towns, and Mon 


‘urope, before the end of the Fif 





teenth Century. with Brief Notes upon their 
Vrinters. Illustreted with Reproductions of 
Early Types and First Engravings of the 
Printing Press. By Rush C, Hawkins, New 
York: J. W. Bouton: London: B. Quaritch, 
Iss4 


THIS sumptuous work is a production of the 
press of Theo. L. De Vinne & Co., of this city. 
It is of the large-paper quarto form, and both 
in paper and printers’ embellishment is as pear 
perfection as the most tastidious bibliomaniac 


could desire. The title fitly defines the contents; 
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and ‘‘ to the end that the work may be of some 
use to investigators, there have been reproduced, 
by the photolithographic process, several pages 
and parts of pages of books which it is believed are 
not to be found in any other bibliographic work.” 
These reproductions fill twenty pages of the 
book, and, with two engravings of the printing 
press (as used in 1507 and 1520), make up the 
sum of its illustrations. 

There are peculiarities pertaining to the work 
of the first printers—of letter, orthography, and 
abbreviation—through which bibliographers are 
enabled to fix the place, printer's name, and 
date of a book, when no exact indication is stamp- 
ed upon the page. In many instances, however, 
the ‘first book” of a “ fipst press” is a matter 
of uncertainty. It is recorded of Thierry Mar- 
tens, the first printer of the Low Countries, that 
he printed more than two bundred known edi- 
tions, of which as many as fifty exist in siagle 
examples only, and itis argued, with a show of 
probability, that some editions from his press 
have been entirely lost. Mr. Hawkins admits 
that some of his ‘‘ first books” may have been 
preceded by others at present unknown; and for 
himself, while modestly foregoing any claim to 
originality, save in the convenient chronological 
arrangement of his list, he feels compelled ‘‘ to 
leave those books heretofore designated as the 
earliest productions of the first presses in the 
positions to which they have been assigned by 
reliable bibhographers.” In chronological order 
the first place to be mentioned is Mentz, in Ger- 
many, and the first book the Gutenberg Bible, to 
wit: 

‘*BIBLIA SacRA LATINA, 2 volumes, folio ; 
2 columns of 42 lines each. Vol. L, Old 
Testament, 374 leaves. Vol. [L., New Testament. 
317 leaves. [Mentz: Jo, Gutenberg, 1450-55.) 
Without title-page, pagination, or signatures,” 


In connection with this “first book printed 
with movable metal types,” Mr. Hawkins locates 
the copies known to exist in Europe and Ame- 
rica—seven on vellum and twenty-one on paper. 
New York is the fortunate possessor of two 
copies of this precious masterpiece, one being 
coutained in the Lenox Library, and the other 
in the collection of Mr. Hamilton Cole. At the 
sale of the library of Mr. Henry Perkins in Lon- 
don in 15873, a vellum-copy of this Bible fetched 
$16,490, 

Not until ten years after the completion of 
Gutenberg’s Bible did the new art find practisers 
outside of Germany. In 1465 it was introduced 
into ltaly,and before the close of the century 
printing-presses had been set up in seventy-one 
cities, towns, and monasteries in that country. 


In some places it was a leading industry. Venice | 





alone, previous to 15(1, had recorded more than 
two hundred printers and about three thousand 
editions of books, The typographic art was car- 
ried to France in 1470, to Holland and Belgium 
in 1473, to Spain in 1474, to England in 1477, and, 
before the end of the fifteenth century, had been 
established in eighteen countries of Europe, and, 
as Mr. Hawkins’s list shows, in no less than two 
hundred and thirty-six places. When it is re- 
membered that the first printers had to cut and 
cast their own types—to construct, so to speak, 
whatever was required to make up a printing- 
oftice—their achievements appear to this genera- 
tion wonderful indeed. By not a few masters 
the business was conducted upon a grand scale. 
Anthony Koberger has been styled the ‘‘ Prince 
of Printers.” In Nuremberg he kept twenty- 
four presses at work, and employed no less than 
one hundred journeymen. He also had a spa- 
cious printing-house in Lyons, and had besides, 
says his historian, factors and agents in every 
considerable city in Christendom, and maintain- 
ed sixteen open shops, with a vast number of 
warehouses, all of which were stored with the 
most correct editions published. 

In fixing the birthplace of the art of printing 
at Mentz, Mr. Hawkins was required to pay 
some attention to the ‘‘ Harlem legend,” and he 
comes to the conclusion that ‘‘up to this time 
not a single printed sheet or page in any way 
connecting Coster with the invention of printing 
has been discovered.” He believes the claims of 
Harlem ‘‘ have been manufactured out of unsub- 
stantial hearsay, andsustained by many years of 
boastful assertion.” Taking into consideration 
all procurable evidence, he finds *‘ but one logical 
conclusion, viz.: that John Gutenberg was tbe 
inventor of printing with movable metal types.” 





The History of the Episcopal Church in Con- 
necticut, from the Settlement of the Colony to 
the Death uf Bishop Seabury. By E. Edwards 
Beardsley, D.D., LL.D. (Fourth Edition.) 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 2 vols., 8vo. 


PERHAPS no one was ever more thoroughly pos- | : 
ou FP these fifteen years. The printer’s work, of course, 


sessed of the true reviewer's spirit than the Rev. 
Sidney Smith; and it was under the guidance 
of that spirit that he wasled to remark, on hear- 





be recommended to inquirers wishing to know 
‘the dog’s side ” of the story it professes to give, 
How “the Church by law established ” in Eng- 
land insisted on introducing itself amorg those 
who had expatriated themselves in order to get 
away from it; how by patient continuance in 
doing after their own way its adherents forced 
those of the colonial establishment to “ first en- 
dure, then pity, then embrace” it—all this is told 
with intelligence and laborious research, in a 
correct and dignified style, and with an obvious 
purpose to be faithful to historical truth, But 
it is nevertheless the story of a sect. by a sec- 
tary—able, honest, and learned, but a minister 
of the church whose history he is telling. ‘* The 
hatred and uncharitableness of the standing or- 
der ” (i., 5306) towards Episcopalian clergymen at 
the time of the movement for independence are 
dwelt upon very largely, and with at least ad- 
equate vehemence; but the excuse which seemed 
to their fellow-citizens to justify harsh conduct 
toward them, in their avowed and insulting 
sympathy with the public enemy, and their con- 
stant communication with bim—all this must be 
found in other books than these. Tnat impudent 
and lying priest, Samuel Peters of Hebron, is 
characterized by no uvkinder adjective than 
“imprudent” and “indiscreet”; and the vile 
calumnies by which, in his ‘ History of Connecc- 
icut,’ he sought to foul his own nest after flying 
from it to England, inventing, as he did delibe- 
rately, the fictitious ‘‘ Blue Laws,” by which, as 
ninety-nine men out of a hundred will certify, 
a@ woman was forbidden to kiss her child on Sun- 
day—of these Doctor Beardsley has nothing 
more severe to say than that ‘“‘bis writings 
would have been received with more respect had 
he restrained bis harshness,and never embellished 
them with ludicrous and apocryphal state- 
ments.” But here Doctor Beardsley, we think, 
is wrong. 

It is afact very honorable to the author, and to 
the religious communion which must supply him 
with readers, that so solid and substantial a 


| work should have reached a fourth edition in 


ing an account of how a bishop had been in the | 


most unprovoked and unjustifiable manner at- 
tacked and bitten by a dog in the street, ‘I 
should like to hear the dog’s side of that story.” 
For this little narrative was an ecclesiastical 
history; and the reverend critic knew very well 
that impartiality, which is so apt to be the off- 
spring of indifference, is not the specially <lis- 
tinctive note of that class of historical works. 
These excellent volumes are certainly not to 


isadmirable. The binder, however, in lettering 
the back, has been led, by his anxiety to abpre- 
viate, into a misnomer. He calls ita ‘ History 
of the Church in Connecticut.’ It is not that. 
The title-page is correct. 
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Programmes of the work proposed in the Uni- 
versity and Collegiate courses for the next aca- 


demic year will be sent on application. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


lhe Development Theory. 


The Study of Evolution Simplified for General | 


Reading. By Prof. J. Y. Bergen, jr., and 


Fanny Bergen. 16mo, cloth, IIl., $1.25. 


By reason of their very fulness and wealth of illustra- | 


tion, as well as for the necessary frequent uses of tech- 
nical terms, the classic works of Darwin and the other 
great founders of the modern view of the origin of spe- 
cies fail to command the attention of the non-scientific 
world. The lack of simple and inexpensive illustrated 
books, which place the outline of the evolution hy pothe- 
sis clearly before the general reader, has aided in con- 
re popular ignorance concerning the yn To 
assist ip supplying this want, as well as to furnish to 
those who require it an elementary text-book on this 
subject, is the task which the authors of the present 
work have set for themselves. Professor Bergen is the 
Principal of the High School at Peabody, in which posi- 
tion he is ably assisted by his wife, bis colaborer in the 
preparation of this volume. Both have had great expe- 
rience, have made diligent study of the subject, and 
produced a work admirably suited to the purpose. 


*,* Sold by all booksellers and newsdealers, and sent by 
mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
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